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IMPROVING ETHNIC BALANCE AND INTERGROUP RELATIONS 
An advisory report to the Board of Education , 

Santa Barbara City Schools 



I. INTRODUCTION 

In February 1968, at the invitation of District. Superintendent Norman B. 

Scharer, the Bureau of Intergroup Relations undertook to conduct a team study 

of the Santa Barbara elementary and high school districts, specifically in 

connection with the elimination of racial and ethnic imbalance in the Santa 
* 

Barbara city schools and the improvement of intergroup relations in the schools 
and community. 

Members of the Bureau's consultant staff visited Santa Barbara on numerous 
occasions during February, March and April 1968. Contacts were made with dis- 
trict administrators, principals, teachers, and community people. Consultants 
who participated in the team study, under the direction of Ted Neff, Chief, 
Bureau of Intergroup Relations, were Julio Escobedo, Frederic R. Gunsky, 

Eugene Mornell and John Surnmerfield. 

The team received valuable assistance through the assembling of information 
and the frank expression of opinion by Dr. Scharer and many members of his staff 
Special thanks are due to Dixon L. MacQuiddy, Director of Special Projects, who 
supervised the preparation of much of the data and generally provided a great 
deal of assistance to the team. 

The problems and opportunities with which the report is concerned have been 
discussed in Santa Barbara for a long period of time. The Board of Education, 
Santa Barbara Education Association, Santa Barbara chapter of the American 
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Federation of Teachers, Santa Barbara branch of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored ieople, the Compensatory Education Advisory Committee, 
and various community groups have considered solutions to racial and ethnic 
imbalance in the schools, as well as intergroup tension and various aspects of 
the education of minority youngsters. 

The Superintendent's Advisory Committee on Future Educational Needs devoted 
long and valuable hours to intensive study of these matters. The Superintendent 
himself and members of his staff applied a great deal of knowledge and energy 
to a consideration of the issues involved, resulting in the Master Plan of 
July 20, 1967. Mr. and Mrs. James P. Belden developed plans of their own, while 
Mr. Floyd Keinath steadfastly has promoted the concept of an innovative educa- 
tional center at Franklin School, to cite but a few examples of individual 
interest. The PTAs at several schools have come forward with statements, as 

have the elementary principals. 

In addition to seeking the views of many of these groups and individuals 
who publicly had expressed their concerns, the study team also sought the opinions 
of other administrators, teachers, students, parents, and citizens with diverse 
affiliations and responsibilities. 

This advisory report, it should be noted, centers primarily upon intergroup 
relations problems and on programs for their resolution, including alternative 
plans for achieving a mo,, equitable ethnic distribution in schools of the dis- 
trict. The report does not describe or assess all the positive efforts and 
exemplary projects in which the district presently is engaged. It is especially 
important to stress this point in a district such as Santa Barbara, where inno- 
vation, experimentation, and excellence are the rule rather than the exception 
and where description or evaluation of outstanding programs might take up a 
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report many times the size of this one. It is hoped simply that the questions 

raised, problems noted, and suggestions offered will help lead to improved 

educational efforts. This report, therefore, should be taken as a helpfol 

preliminary effort to provide assistance rather than as a critical evaluation. 

It is true, of course, that education cannot be expected to solve all 

social problems. A school is primarily an institution where children learn. 

Nevertheless, each school district must accept its share of responsibility and 

leadership in working to overcome the problems of its community, alleviating 

those which originate or are intensified in the schools, and confronting 

directly those which impair a child’s ability to take advantage of educational 
% 

opportunities. That is the basis of the Bureau of Intergroup Relations’ approach 
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in this report and presumably of the school administration in inviting the Bureau 
to conduct the study. 

Remaining sections of this report are as follows: 

II. Distribution of pupils in Santa Barbara public schools 
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III. Bqual opportunity and intergroup relations 

IV. Improving racial and ethnic balance 

V. Recommendations to the Board of Education 

VI. Appendix 





XI. DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS IN SANTA BARBARA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



A. Profile of the community . Santa Barbara is in the center of a narrow 
coastal shelf situated about 100 miles northwest of Los Angeles. Sheltered 
on the southwest by rolling hills, the Santa Barbara basin sweeps up into the 
Santa Ynez Mountains on the north, passes into the Goleta Valley on the west, 
and is protected from heavy seas by the four Channel Islands on the south. 
Population of the City of Santa Barbara in January 1967 was estimated at 
72,000 and for Santa Barbara and environs 138,000. 

U.S. Highway 101, which passes through Santa Barbara, serves as a major 
route between Los Angeles and San Francisco. The Southern Pacific Railroad, 
Western Greyhound, and several truck lines offer passenger and freight trans- 
portation to the area. Major airlines provide scheduled flights for passengers 
and freight service from the Santa Barbara Municipal Airport, eight miles west 
of the city. 

The economy of Santa Barbara is based on eight major sources of incomes 

agriculture, oil, manufacturing, research and development., fishing, tourism, 

education, and military establishments. Vandenberg Air Force Base is of special 

significance, the Manned Orbiting Laboratory Frogram alone carrying an initial 

authorization of 1.5 billion dollars. The University of California at Santa 

* 

Barbara, scheduled to serve 25,000 students by 1980, is important to the 
economy. Santa Barbara ranks high nationally in median family income and pro- 
portion of wealthy residents, although there also is a considerable proportion 
of low-income families, including retired residents. 

Many of the poorer families live near the center of the city, in the 
areas surrounding the Lincoln, Wilson, and Franklin elementary schools. These 
are the areas with the heaviest concentrations of minority group persons. 
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B. The schools . The school system of th<* city proper is composed of 
two districts: The Santa Barbara School District (elementary) and the Santa 

Barbara High School District, which also serves Cold Spring Elementary, Goleta 
Union Elementary, Hope Elementary, and Montecito Union Elementary districts. 

The Santa Barbara School District operates 13 elementary schools (K-6), two 
children’s centers, and a school for the orthopedical !y handicapped. The high 
school district is comprised of four junior high schools (7-9), three senior 
high schools (10-12), and a continuation high school. The same board of edu- 
cation governs the two districts, and the administration of the system, 
directed by the Superintendent, serves both. 

Elementary enrollment in October 1967 was 6,300 and secondary enrollment 
was 10,983, for a total enrollment of 17, ..o3. Projections indicate a relatively 
stable elementary enrollment for at least the next five years, with a continuing 
rise in secondary enrollment, which is expected to reach close to 13,000 stu- 
dents by 1972. 

Total assessed valuation in 1967-1968 was $152,142,476 in the elementary 
district, and $321,315,646 in the high school district. Total current expense 
of education per average daily attendance in 1966-1967 was $660.74 at the 
elementary level, $755.33 at the junior high school level, and $928.15 at the 
senior high school level for an overall average of $774.27 per a.d.a. Total 
budget of the two districts in 1966-1967 was $21,804,312. 

Unencumbered bond funds in the elementary district as of Hay 10, 1968, 
were $1,050,189, excluding $176,050 receivable in the next two years from sale 
of the Hidden Valley site. Unencumbered bond funds in the high school district 
as of the same date were $2,461,476 (including $1,392,000 in authorized but 
unsold bonds). The unused bonding capacity in the respective districts in 
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1968-1969 is estimated to be about - . $3,600,000 in the elementary district, 

and about $785,000 in the high school district. 

The elementary district owns a site for a future school in Mission Canyon 
(9.97 acres), and a one-acre portion of a site in the Westwood Oaks area. The 
district is in process of selling about 7 acres of land identified as the 
Hidden Valley site, and expects to acquire a more advantageously located ele- 
mentary school site in that area in the near future. 

Future school sites now owned by the high school district are on Old San 
Marcos Road near Hollister Avenue (22.86 acres), on Glen Annie Road (29.13 
acres), on San Ysidro Road in Montecito (20.01 acres), and on Las Positas 
Road (26.. 23 acres). Of the secondary school sites, all but Las Positas were 

acquired for future junior high schools. 

School buildings that fall below earthquake safety standards of the Field 




Act and Title 21 include parts or all of six elementary schools and four 
secondary schools, the Santa Barbara Nursery School, and several other buildings 
either owned or leased for school purposes. In addition, Franklin and Roosevelt 
schools, where the main buildings have been torn down, are using temporary 
facilities pending resolution of master plan questions. Preliminary cost 
estimates prepared to date indicate that it will cost approximately $2,700,000 
in the elementary district to provide permanent structures at Franklin and 
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Roosevelt; to rehabilitate structurally unsafe school buildings at Harding, 
Lincoln, McKinley, and Peabody; and to replace remaining school buildings 
that do not meet prescribed earthquake safety standards. Estimated costs of 
modernizing existing school buildings or purchasing additional sites are not 
included in this figure. 
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Preliminary cost estimates on alternative Field Act proposals secondary 
schools indicate that approximately $4,500,000 will be needed in the high 
school district to rehabilitate structurally the major pre-Field Act build- 
ings at Santa Barbara High School, Santa Barbara Junior High School, and La 
Cumbre Junior High School, and to replace other unsafe buildings at Santa 
Barbara High School and La Colina Junior High School. Except for the main 
building at Santa Barbara Junior High School and the shop building at La 
Cumbre Junior High School, the cost estimates do not include modernization. 

In 1966-1967 the total cost for transportation of pupils in the elementary 
district was $85,153 and in the high school district, $207,969. The State 
provided transportation reimbursement in the amount of $38,605. The elemen- 
tary district’s current entitlement for compensatory education this year 
under the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, Title 1, is $78,800. The 

I 

high school district's entitlement this year under Title I, ESEA, is $242,523. 

C. Racial and ethnic composition . Racial and ethnic surveys were con- 
ducted in the Santa Barbara schools in October 1966 and October 1967. In 
1967, in the elementary district, Spanish surname pupils numbered 1,903 or 
30.2 percent of all pupils and Negro pupils numbered 405 or 6.4 percent, while 

all minorities numbered 2,414 or 38.3 percent of the total. 

% 

In the high school district, Spanish surname students in the junior high 
schools numbered 907 or 17.7 percent of all students, Negro students numbered 
138 or 2.7 percent, while all minorities numbered 1,099 or 21.4 percent. of the 
total. In the senior high schools Spanish surname students numbered 1,727 cr 
15.7 percent of all students, Negro students numbered 263 or 2.4 percent, while 
ail minorities numbered 2,120 or 19.3 percent. 
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Wide differences in racial and ethnic composition were reported, however, 
at the various schools. Minority pupil percentages in the elementary schools 
ranned from 9.9 at Peabody to 90.9 at Lincoln. La Colina Junior High reported 
6.4 percent minority population, while at Santa Barbara Junior High the 
figure was 42.4 percent. San Marcos High School reported 4,4 percent minority, 
while at Santa Barbara High School the figure was 31.8 percent. The minority 
percentage at the continuation high school, La Cuesta, was 34.7 percent. 

The Bureau of Intergroup Relations, in analyzing the results of such 
surveys, has used the guideline of a 15-point deviation from the mean percentage 
of the districts racial and ethnic composition, beyond which a school is 
considered to be imbalanced. Although this represents only a rough yardstick, 
it serves as one indication of the kind of imbalance which appears to result 
in a denial of equal educational opportunity and gives rise to intergroup 

problems. 

Applying that scale to the total minority percentages at Santa Barbara 
elementary schools, Lincoln , Franklin , and Wi Ison were imbalanced because of a 
high concentration of minority pupils, while Peabody, Adams, Roosevelt , 
Washington , Jefferson , and Garfield were imbalanced because of a low concentra- 
tion. Santa Barbara Junior High was an imbalanced junior high school, high in 
minority concentration, while La Colina was at the imbalance point, low in 
minority population. No senior high school was imbalanced by this measure, 
although Santa Barbara High School was approaching that point. If the scale 
is applied to Spanish surname percentages only, the list of imbalanced schools 
is somewhat shorter. Lincoln , Franklin , and Wilson remain minority imbalanced 
schools, whi le Peabody , Adams , Washington , and Roosevelt remain majority im- 
balanced schools. No junior high schools were imbalanced by this scale, and 
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no senior high schools were imbalanced. Because of the small numbers of Negro 
pupils in the Santa Barbara schools, no imbalance existed based on Negro 
population alone, although Franklin was at the point of imbalance. 

Tables 1 a- i 2, to be found in the first section of the Appendix, pre- 



sent the results of the 1967 racial and ethnic survey 



Before turning to a t'tscussion of reasons for taking steps to alleviate 
racial and ethnic imbalance, and alternative recommendations for such steps, 
it would be useful to consider indicators of unequal educational opportunity, 
intergroup relations problems beyond the issue of racial and ethnic balance, 
and ways of beginning to deal with these issues. 
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111. EQU.-.L OPPORTUNITY AND INTERGROUP RELATIONS 

A. Indicators of unequal opportunity., I£ racial and ethnic imbalance 

result in unequal education, as various studies indicate, what form does 
this problem take in Santa Barbara? In what ways have Spanish surname and 
Negro pupils, especially, failed to cope with the educational program in 
Santa Barbara, and in what ways has the program failed to meet their needs? 

The scarcity of adequate information in this regard is a matter of concern 
to the Bureau of Intergroup Relations. More information is essential if the 
schools are to accompany redistribution of pupils with other measures designed 
to overcome the educational handicaps of minority disadvantaged children. 
Neither these handicaps nor the scarcity of data is peculiar to Santa 
Barbara, of course, and the need to confront this issue directly should 

provoke neither defensiveness nor undue anxiety. 

To discover indications of unequal conditions for education in the 
available data, apart from ethnic and ta- i-' imbalance, is a difficult task. 
For example, an examination of minority student enrollment ac the various 
grade levels in Santa Barbara proper reveals the following percentages: 





Spanish surname 


Negro 


Total Minority 


Grades K- 6 


29.5 


6.3 


37.4 


** Grades 7-9 


24.2 * 


4.7 


30.2 


Grades 10-12 


22.6 


3.9 


28.6 


High School graduates 


21.9 


4.2 


29.2 



(The above figures reflect feeder patterns to Santa Barbara High School 
only. Thus, the elementary figures include all district schools except 
Peabody, but also include Cold Spring and Montecito; the junior high school 
figures include only La Cumbre and Santa Barbara Junior High. Figures are 
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taken fro:a the 1966 racial and ethnic survey except for high school graduates, 
taken frv.t the 1967 graduation list. Survey figures for 1967 were not used 
since relevant information on graduates will not be available until 

June, 1968.) , 

This would seem to confirm both the growing minority population at the 

lower grade levels and the statement by high school officials that their 

dropout rate is minimal. Certainly the graduation figures shown are 

consistent with those for grades 10-12. (A possible exception is that of 

the Spanish surname population, where most recent dropout figures, from 

1964-65, indicated that Spanish surname students provided 38.5 percent 

of the* dropouts while they were only 22.6 percent of the school population.) 

As another example, an attempt to relate ethnic and racial imbalance, 
economic status, and achievement test results also proves substantially 
inconclusive. Tables 3 and 4, to be found in the first section of the 
Appendix, provide a ranking of district elementary schools by percentage of 
minority population; economic status as reported in Background for Plannin g^ 
The War on Poverty in Santa Barbara County , prepared for the Community 
Action Committee by Dr. Everett W. Duvall, and as further refined by the 
estimates of school district officials; and scores on a variety of stan- 
dardized tests. (1966 survey figures are used again, since they best match 
the dates of both the economic study and the tests. The economic ranking 
represents, at best, a rough approximation and indicates another area in 

which further study is needed.) 

The conclusions from Tables 3 and 4 must be tentative, in the absence 
of more detailed information by race and ethnic group. Nevertheless, the 
available data seem to reflect the known fact that minority group identity 
and low income are generally related in our society as a whole and 
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that low income, in turn, 



is related to poor school achievement. 



For example, the six schools highest in minority population (Lincoln, 
Franklin, Wilson, Cleveland, Harding, and McKinley) are among the seven, 
lowest in economic status. In Table 3 these same six schools are among 



the eight schools lowest in achievement test results, while in Table 4 
they are the six lowest in achievement test results. (The order of ranking of 
test results matches the order of ranking by minority population or economic 
status in many cases, though not in all.) The four schools lowest in 
minority population (Peabody, Washington, Adams, and Roosevelt) include 
three of the four highest in economic status. In Table 3 these same four 
schools are among the four highest in achievement on one test, are among 
the six highest on another test, and are among the seven highest on a 



third test. In Table 4 these schools are among the seven highest in 
achievement test results. 

In any district, and in spite of racial, ethnic, and economic differences, 
there will be individual principals and teachers who will overcome traditionally 
accepted obstacles and have an unusual impact on young people; undoubtedly 
this is true in Santa Barbara, where the study team met many unusually 
dedicated and skillful educators, and it is not always reflected in simple 
statistics. It also is true that there will be variations in population, 
economic circumstance, and cultural background in any given attendance area 
that do not fit within the gross categories used in most studies, and yet 



these variations have an obvious effect upon test results. 

In Tables 3 and 4 the achievement test results sometimes appear to 
be more related to economic status than to minority percentage; sometimes 
the opposite is true. (Lacking detailed study by racial and ethnic group 
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an y conclusions in either direction must be very tentative.) However, there 
does appear to be available information indicating, at the very least, that 
by the time minority youngsters in Santa Barbara have completed elementary 
school, and certainly by their high school years, they are under-represented 
in terms of school achievement. The educational system seemingly has not 
overcome any disadvantages that my have been present, and in fact the gap 
between minority group and majority group may be greater. Such a conclusion 
comes from an examination of the 1967 distribution of students in various 

courses at Santa Barbara High School. 

The four "tracks" of World History classes, for example, reveal the 

following percentages of Spanish surname and Negro students: 

Spanish surname Negro 



World History 2 Basic 
World History 2 Slow 
World History 2 Average 
World History 2 High 



62.7 
43.6 . 
17.4 
4.8 



15.7 

5.4 

4.1 

.6 



English classes reveal a similar pattern: 



English 4 Basic 
English 4 Slow 
English 4 Average 
English 4 High 



62.7 

50.8 

20.3 

5.3 



15.7 

6.2 

3.7 

.4 



And in the next course in English the pattern is little different: 



English 6 Basic 
English 6 Slow 
English 6 Average 
English 6 High 
English 6 Honors 



62.8 

37.2 

19.4 

3.7 

1.2 



11.6 

3.1 
5.6 

1.1 



And in the next course in English: 



English 8 Average 
English 8 High 



12.3 

5.5 



3.7 

0 



in the Advanced World Literature course, as in Comparative Governments 
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and several advanced courses in 



other fields, there are no Spanish surname 



or Negro students# 

The same pattern generally holds in science and mathematics. One example 

from these subjects should suffice. 

Spanish surname 



Negro 



Algebra 1 
Algebra 2 
Algebra 4 

Algebra-Trigonometry 



20.3 

12.9 

2.4 

0 



2.9 

2.1 

1.2 

0 



In the languages minority students appear to be distributed th g 
out most classes- -but in very small numbers. In all Spanish classes, 
for example, where minority students appear in greater numbers than elsewhere, 
there are 68 Spanish surname students and 10 Megro students out 
438. In French there are 5 Spanish surname students and 2 Negro students 

out of 233 in all. 

There is one Spanish surname student but no Negro students taki g 
German. There are no Spanish surname or Negro students taking Latin. 

(This picture at Santa Barbara High School apparently has similarities 
with that at other grade levels. The study team discussed these problems 
with a variety of school officials on a number of occasions, and the situation 
even was reported to the public in the excellent series of special reports 
by Barney Brantingham in the Santajar bara News- Press. Santa Barbara 
Junior High School, where many Mexican American and Negro students already 
find themselves clustered in the lower "tracks.” was described in one 
article as "the melting 'pot of America, bubbling with experimentation but 
flawed by virtually unalloyed de facto segregation." Some teachers and 
parents were quoted as saying, -If. possible-but very difficult-- to 
escape from these low track classes and get into college prep classes." 
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And one teacher said that at the junior high level "it's too late" for most 
disadvantaged children.) 

Considering all of the above data in relation to the needs of today's 
increasingly specialized, complex, and technical employment market, to say 
nothing of other important individual and social concerns, certainly a 
critical problem is evident. Scientific findings indicate that intelligence 
and ability are equally distributed among all racial and ethnic groups. 

It appears, then, that the schools must move quickly to the questions of 
why such patterns occur and what can be done to improve them. The study team 
is not attempting to place blame or to point to a single cause-- whether 
it be Cultural deprivation, negative peer or parent attitudes, discrimination 
in the community, insensitivity on the part of some school staff, a 
curriculum failing to reach many students, ability grouping, or any 
combination of these factors. (In fact, high school officials report 
that before, ability grouping was instituted about 10 years ago, the drop- 
out rate among low achievers was a much more serious problem.) Obviously 
there are reasons for the conditions, attitudes, and behavior that result 
in such a picture. We simply are suggesting that any minority-group 
disadvantage has not been overcome, even may have been intensified, during 
twelve years of schooling and that the schools must do whatever is 

possible to confront the real issues. 

"Color-blind" or "color-conscious." The schools of Santa Barbara, 

like those in many educationally advanced school systems in California, 
have attempted to develop an educational program that is "color-blind." 

They have attempted to provide equal educational opportunity for all pupils, 
regardless of race, religion, cultural or economic background. They have 



attempted to treat problems that arise on an individual basis. 

Now, however, they are proceeding to consider plans for improving 
the distribution of pupils of different ethnic groups, based upon sound, 
legal, educational, and social considerations. Such redistribution, 
however necessary as it is, cannot be sufficient. The placement of minority 
group children side by side in the classroom with majority group children in 
more balanced numbers does not, in itself, lead to social integration, 
improved self-image, academic achievement, and all the other components of 
genuine equal educational opportunity, ^distribution of pupils must be 
accompanied by a variety of other programs, all of V.-ich require that the 
districts now become -color-conscious, •' actually "culture-conscious" in the 
case of the Spanish surname population, rather than "color-blind. ( 
blindness," of course, has not prevented de facto segregation, among the 

schools and within class grouping practices.) 

The picture presented by the survey of classes at Santa Barbara High 

School appears to indicate a need for Increased emphasis on the special 
problems of the minority populations. If the existing educational program, 
at least within the feeder pattern to Santa Barbara High, has not worked 
for significant numbers of minority youngsters, perhaps there are problems of 
self-image, motivation, and learning that niist be approached differently. 

One such approach is through improved racial and ethnic balance. Another 
approach (to complement, not replace, improved balance) is through the 
development of programs centered on those problems common to many Spanish 
surname pupils and to many Negro pupils, as different ethnic groups, 
regardless of socio-economic background and in addition to existing programs 

of individual identification and instruction. 
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In Santa Barbara, as in nmny other districts, there appears to be 
an underlying assumption on the part of ntany school people that the minority 
impll , especially the low- income minority pupil, needs to accommodate to 
middle- class majority group society. However, there appears to be a 
failure to perceive a reciprocal need to help pupils from all racial and 
ethnic groups to gain a knowledge of, and a pride in, both their own back- 
grounds and the contributions of all peoples to American history, culture 
and democratic life. Perhaps this is at the root of nany problems in school 
and with school. (In Santa Barbara's ESEA Title I program entitled 
"Improving Pupil Desire and Opportunity for Achievement in the School," for 
example, the only professed aim was to "help students adjust to the 
mainstream of American life." Where there is an emphasis on minority 
culture, as in "Effective In-Service for Elementary and Secondary Teachers," 
another Title 1 program, such content is outweighed by time spent on 
language films and meetings on the use of new equipment; even then the 
minority focus is only in terms of "cultural disadvantage.") 

An emphasis on "color- consciousness" seems to run counter to the 
sentiment prevailing among many educators in the districts. Their vi 
seems to be that America is a "melting pot" in which different cultures 
are to be assimilated into a whole, which in most cases turns out to be 
very similar to the culture to which the educators belong. Yet, if the 
educational system Is to affect those who are truly different, whether- 
they be Mexican American, Megro, or low- income Anglo, perhaps a philosophy 
of "cultural pluralism," with an emphasis on and respect for these differ- 
ences, would offer a more effective, meaningful, and democratic approach. 

This would seem to be especially true in districts where, for example, 
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Mexican Americans are predominant in some areas and where a narrow focus 
on certain values of Anglo society often is interpreted as paternalistic 



or even as a form of colonialism by Mexican Americans. 

In raising the issue presented here, the study team is suggesting 
that there are some minority group values with which any minority group, 
in order to achieve success in this society, must come to terms. However 
this accommodation is precisely what often fails to take place when it is 
attempted at the expense of minority group identity, to say nothing of a 



variety of ethnical and psychological considerations. 

One sociologist* has made the following observations in relation to 
low-income school dropouts. His comments undoubtedly might be applied to 
low-income pupils of all racial and ethnic groups (and with the change of but 
a few words they also might be applied to minority pupils of any economic 



class who come from a different culture). 

To reach the dropouts and give them a reason for stu ^ 1 "§’ 
the school would have to start by accepting their raison 3L-gfcSS » 

U would have to take lower class life seriously as a condition and 
pattern of experience, not just as a contemptible «.d humiUati g 

from any social class. 

Another critic** of the schools, specifically in connection with 



problems of Spanish-speaking youngsters, has written: 



There can be rto argument that the Spanish-speaking child is 
socially and economically disadvantage-, ihe evidence is 



* Edgar Friedenberg, quoted by Mario D. 
Tntjfl rd a Contact Curriculum. 



Fantini and Gerald Weinstein in 
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ovcrwhe lining. This fact, of course, does offer special challenges 
to the schools in the teaching of English as in virtually all 
other phases of the curriculum. The state of socio-economic 
disadvantage is usually accompanied by a lack of knowledge of the 
English language and is nearly always interpreted as a language 
handicap. The result is that the school, in trying to account 
for and to treat the child’s handicap, addresses itself to a 
tangential and fruitless hunt for the detrimental effects of being 
unable to speak English, The school thus, instead of adapting its 
programs to the requirements of children who are disadvantaged 
because of socio-economic factors, strives to find in this 
nebulous "language handicap" a scapegoat for its lack of under- 
standing. The issue cannot be considered to be in the realm 
of linguistics, but rather in the areas of social policy, of 
school organization and administration, and of pedagogical 
competence. 

The school has been challenged to provide education based on 
the capabilities of each child. ■ It will require recognition of the 
child's language handicap, if any, his socio-economic status, and a 
realization by teachers that these children are proud of their 
heritage. The school should not strive to mold this child into 
the image of another Anglo, but as a child who is the beneficiary 
of the accommodation process between the two cultures; an accom- 
modation process that has rid him of the caste status and enabled 
him to join the class of society where he can eventually contribute 
to society in a manner commensurate with his abilities. This is. a 
challenge the schools must accept, and if they fail, it can be 
said that the handicapped child was failed by the handicapped 
school. 

There seems to be a need now for a more significant, conscious, built-in, 



district- wide effort to include the culture and contributions of the many 

peoples who make up this country in the regular social studies, history, 

and language courses, not necessarily as separate units but as part of the 

% 

total picture. Where such an effort now is being made, it appears as a 
special interest of a particular principal or, more usually, a teacher. 

On the other hand, some lack of awareness or sensitivity in this area, and 
sometimes even surprise dt the idea, appears to be quite common. Greater 
use of materials depicting and describing ethnic differences^ histories, 
cultures, and problems, and the development of such materials when they 
are not available, would seem essential in an area such as Santa Barbara, 
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Far from being a "problem school," Santa Barbara High School probably 
is one of the finest high schools in California. It is a genuine "common 
school" or "community school" at the secondary level in Santa Barbara, and 
it brings together as diverse a racial, ethnic, religious, and economic 
mix of students from various backgrounds and points of view as can be found 
anywhere. It has a beautiful open campus and substantial freedom of move- 
ment, dress, and atmosphere combined with long-standing traditions. It has 
an unusual spread of course offerings. It has outstanding administrators 
and teachers. Yet in many ways Santa Barbara High School has problems that 
stem from lack of "color- consciousness" and from a somewhat limited concept 
of what equal educational opportunity means. ("There's no one big complaint-- 
just a lot of little ones that make one big one," reported Mr. Brantingham of 
minority students at Santa Barbara High School.) Such a comment by the 
study team is not intended to downgrade the school's many outstanding 
features but merely to help point ways toward even greater excellence; 
and Santa Barbara High School is being used here to reflect problems that 
exist, in different degrees and forms, at all grade levels. 

A number of basic themes and feelings emerge from discussions at Santa 
Barbara High School with students of all kinds-majority and minority group 
members, high achievers and low achievers, behavior problems and student 
leaders, those who participate in service and social activities and those who 
do not. Most evident in these discussions, perhaps, is the tremendous 
potential in all groups that presently is untapped. While opportunities are 
available to all students, in a wide variety of fields, there are many 
students who do not avail themselves of these opportunities and there is 
limited effort to seek out these students. The door is open, so to speak, 
but few minority students are walking in or being called in. 
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One example should suffice to describe this situation. Minority 
students do not participate in some service and social activities in 
significant numbers. (The problem is more acute with Mexican American 
students than with Negroes. There are exceptions, of course, but then 
they are publicized as examples while the great bulk of minority students 
are uninvolved.) As reasons for this the students say that they have 
been excluded from such activities in the past, or "feel" excluded now, 
or are outnumbered and outvoted when they do participate. Majority 

ip students predominate overwhelmingly in such activities, select their 



friends to fill positions, sometimes perpetuate a rather small social 
elite,- and thus confirm minority expectations of the situation, bven 
these majority group students often represent a limited segment of the 
student body in terms of achievement, outlook, and social class. These 
students, in turn, seem restricted by what they feel expected to do~ 
by "tradition," their parents, their peers, or their perception of the 
administration's and teachers' expectations. Their goals and ideas are 
then restricted and the activities they implement perpetuate this cycle of 
exclusion. Minority students, non-achievers, behavior problems, and others 

who are in any way different are alienated* 

This situation presents a number of problems! the many creative ideas 



the majority participants are stifled (often by themselves) and the 
creativity that might develop in the encounter between persons of different 
background or outlook is not allowed to develop; minority students and 
other non-participants feel more dubious of the entire educational process 
and of their capacity to affect their lives; and activities are arranged 



that appeal to limited segments of the school population. 
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The example offered is a most simple and small one, perhaps, but it 
leads to more complex and critical issues that undoubtedly affect 
participation and achievement. Both minority and majority group students 
are very much aware that Santa Barbara High School is desegregated but 
not fully integrated. As one Negro student put it, ."There is no real 
closeness among different groups on the campus except during football 
season." And a Mexican American student said that if there is little 
overt conflict it is because "no one bothers anyone else--each sticks to 
his own group." Both minority and m? ,ority students are concerned about 
virtually segregated ability grouping in some subjects, segregation of 
high and low achievers as well as of ethnic groups and social classes, and 
about the racial attitudes of some students. Grouping between classes and 
after school also is reported. 

In discussing their image of the school and their role in it, 
minority students mention the fact that there are few teachers of Spanish 
surname and no Negro teachers. They sometimes view aspects of the counseling 
program, discipline standards, social activities and dances, and even 
athletic award selections as having a bias in favor of majority group 
(and high achieving) students. (The "facts" in such cases often are no 
more important than feelings in determining attitudes and behavior.) 

Lack of awareness, misunderstanding, and even occasional prejudice by some 
staff members also are noted. Finally, minority students point out the 
absence of minority groups in the social studies and history courses. 

("They make you feel you* re not important," is how one Mexican American 
girl expressed her perception of the way in which even the Mexican role 
in early California is often handled.) 
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It must be stressed- again that Santa Barbara High School has an 
excellent program and staff and that intergroup relations are less tense 
here than at many comparable schools elsewhere in California. Nevertheless, 
very real problems do exist and must be confronted if the school is to 
improve even more and avoid the difficulties which can develop where 
problems go unattended. To deal with the underlying anxieties and 
misunderstandings among students and staff in any racially mixed school, 
with the consequent blocks to learning both inside and outside the 
classroom, is the real challenge once the "bodies are mixed" but 
integration has not yet fully taken place. (Certainly the openness and 
helpfulness of the Santa Barbara High School administration in relation 
to the team study and their concern with these issues, reflect positively 

on chances for improvement.) 

To overcome both the actual problems and more generalized complaints 
and feelings of the type that have been described, it is necessary to do 
more than passively make available "equal educational opportunities." 

To overcome unknowing or residual bias (and overt prejudice when it might 
crop up) , to develop programs that "reach out" to those who need to be 
reached, to break down self-segregation that stems from discomfort or even 
fear in all individuals and groups, to deal with anger and suspicion, it is 
necessary first to become aware of the attitudes, feelings, and problems 
that actually exist and then to act on the basis of such knowledge. This 
means seeking out and eliciting the often negative and emotional views of a 
wide range of students. It means aggressively "recruiting" minority 
students (and low achievers, behavior problems, those who are quiet or 
withdrawn) for all types of activities. It means, above all, demonstrating 
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to all students that their help in creating a better school genuinely is 
needed, that their criticism, feelings, and even prejudices can be 
accented, and that through cooperative effort talk can lead to actual change. 
Young people rarely are satisfied with all aspects of a world created by 
their elders, and undoubtedly it is one task of education to accept this 
dissatisfaction as something of value and teach young people to use it 
effectively. 

There are many ways in which an affirmative equal education program 
can begin. The process by which information was gathered from students at 
Santa Barbara High School for the team study-- representative student 
selection, small group discussion, discovery of problems and feelings, 
stimulation of confidence in the possibility of '‘doing something," partici- 
pation by an administrator and planning for further meetings with administra- 
tion and faculty-- represents one small example. Student "speak- out" 
programs, where an entire school day is devoted to an agenda of small group 
discussions planned and led by students, is another. Use of counselors 
in the community in the evenings and the involvement of parents and other 
interested persons to a greater extent are other necessary beginnings. 

An unlimited number of such examples can be developed by tapping the 

% 

resources of the total school population--pupils , staff, community--at all 
grade levels. 

D. Attitudes of staff. Critical to the implementation of any plan 

for better ethnic and racial distribution, and to a meaningful focus on the 

Droblems which have been described here, are the attitudes and responses of 
* 

school administrators, teachers, and staff. Most school personnel are 
highly competent and committed to the jobs for which they have been trained 
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and in which nany have a great deal of experience. Most undoubtedly are 
positive in outlook, well-meaning in intent, and desirous of helping each 
individual pupil fulfill his potential regardless of race, cultural 
background, or economic circumstance. Most are willing to respond 
positively to problems of change and ethnic differences. 

However, most school personnel are now beginning to meet problems and 
situations for which their training and experience have not prepared them, 
as is true of most citizens of the community at large. (There are, of course, 
the exceptions that prove the rule, in Santa Barbara as elsewhere.) 

Information relating to ethnic differences, class values as distinguished 
from cultural values, the role and contributions of all peoples to American 
society, resources for intergroup relations curriculum materials, and direct 
consultation on specific intergroup relations problems have not been 
available to the extent necessary. Adequate descriptions of successful 
programs and innovative techniques in dealing with these areas of concern 
likewise have not been available. Discussion of intergroup relations issues 
among staff in most school districts often has been minimal , and understanding 
and communication on these issues among school administrators, teachers, pupils, 
and. parents often has been assumed rather than built into the regular school 
program. In a very real sense there often exists a •'cultural disadvantage" 

among many professionals. 

While many intergroup relations problems have no simple, easy-to-find 
solutions, examination and discussion of the problems are often avoided 
as if they do not exist or in the hope that if ignored the problems will take 
care of themselves. Then too, with increasing concern over the problems 
of minority group pupils, the fundamental intergroup relations problems of 
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majority group pupils-especially, but not only, low-income majority group 
pupils-sometimes have been overlooked despite their central role. The whole 
matter of working with low achievers is another critical issue. A workable 
program of school integration must include long-range planning for continuous 
in-service intergroup relations training in several areas. 

Perhaps the major goal of such a training program should be an 
exploration on the part of all school personnel of their own attitudes, values 
and feelings in regard to ethnic differences. Only self-awareness and self- 
understanding can lead to the effective application of previously acquired 
training and experience in new situations. The use of language in 
communicating with persons of different background (do you speak of that 
pupil as Colored, Negro, or Black?), feelings toward various racial and 
national groups and comparisons among them ("If the Irish worked their 
way up, why can't the Mexicans do it?"), attitudes toward what is perceived 
as different from acceptable middle-class behavior (such as parents who 
don't respond to notes sent home or pupils who wear long hair), views on 
civil rights activity ("Those people are just hurting their own cause!) , 
all have their effect in contacts with pupils and parents, often being 

interpreted differently than intended. 

Such problems in relation to attitudes and feelings are not peculiar to 

any district or totally lacking in any district. What is important is not 
their existence, since educators are people, but an attempt to confront, 
understand, and handle them. 

While basic information on intergroup relations must be an integral 
part of any in-service program, such information can be disseminated 
through reading materials, lectures and films. It is only through small 






face- to- face discussion groups, however, led by skilled and experienced 
trainin'; group ("T-group" or "sensitivity group") leaders, that interpre- 
tation of information and feelings about it can be expressed and put to. 
positive use. (It is the way in which information is selected, perceived, 
and interpreted, of course, rather than the information itself, that affects 
behavior.) Such groups, long-term, continuing, and reaching out eventually 
to all staff in the districts, should be the basis of in-service training. 
Compensation for participants or use of a minimum-day schedule to provide 
time for the program should be explored. Involvement of community persons 

in these groups also should be considered. 

£. District intergroup relations committee. The study team suggests 
that any intergroup relations program in the Santa Barbara schools, certainly 
including in-service training, be preceded by the formation of an intergroup 
relations committee composed both of administration and faculty members, that 
would draw on the experience and suggestions of all staff. (One committee 
being suggested for both districts in order to avoid problems of communication 
and coordination that otherwise might occur. Should it prove necessary two 
subcommittees could be formed to deal with problems specific to the 
elementary and secondary levels.) 

This probably should be done as soon as possible. The committee, xn 
addition to planning and implementing the in-service program, could develop 
guidelines for the establishment of pupil human relations committees in 
each school which are representative of the entire pupil population-- 
including'high achievers and low achievers, school leaders and those 
exhibiting behavior problems. The committee also could initiate these 
pupil committees, maintain on-going communication and regular meetings with 
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them, and work with the pupil cowsittccs in rievelophv; tm.4« relations 
programs for each school. It is important to emphasize the. need for both 
teacher and pupil involvement from the inception of all programs described. 

It is further suggested that the committee conduct a survey of staff 
and pupil opinions and attitudes-about school problems and ethnic and 
racial differences. Such a survey is a desirable goal in itself, as well 
as for use in an in-service training program. Feelings as to wbat constitutes 
problems often are mere important than any "objective" descriptions and 
these feelings often represent the most real and difficult problems with 
which school personnel must deal. The survey might be conducted among a 
sample, group of staff and pupils, maintaining the anonymity of the 
respondents, and then might be evaluated by the intergroup relations 
committee for future use and possible development of appropriate programs. 

Similar surveys have been conducted in other districts and the Bureau of 
Intergroup Relations can provide assistance in this regard. 

As other examples, the committee could look into differences in the 
handling of intergroup relations problems in the elementary and secondary 
schools, ability grouping and its effect on segregation, the relevance of 
the college preparatory program to students with other needs, the extent 
to which minority groups are represented in. the regular curriculum and 
curriculum materials, needs in the counseling program and the use of counselors 
in the community, the possible need to strengthen and expand remedial classes 
and services, the entire area of vocational education, the need for the handling 
of more extensive discussion of "controversial issues" ■- all teachers. 

Such a committee also could examine the extended use of team 
teaching, nongraded classes, computer programming, and flexible scheduling, 
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wavs to roach low- income, pupils more effectively, the more extensive 
use of pa ^-professional personnel and school-community workers— 
and many other such areas which lead to a better educational program for 
all pupils. (It should be noted that all of the areas of concern noted 
above, as well as the matter of smaller classes, were mentioned by school 

people during the course of this study.) 

Some of the areas mentioned undoubtedly already are under review. 

In some areas programs already have been inaugurated, and in others funding 
beyond the present resources of the districts are required. However, there 
appears to be a definite need for examination of these matters with a 
specific intergroup relations focus, better communication with the 
minority community, especially, as to what is happening, and involvement 
of all segments of the community once needs and programs have been defined. 

The National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders very recently indicated 
that the nation is moving in the direction of two societies, separate and 
unequal. It is of critical importance that the public schools take 
whatever steps are necessary to continue moving as quickly as possible in 
another direction, in Santa Barbara and in every community. 

F. Teacher employment . The scarcity and demand for the best qualified 
teachers is heavy in almost every school district in California, and 
Santa Barbara, despite unusual attractions, is not an exception. Of equal 
importance, especially in an area such as Santa Barbara, is the problem of 
recruiting, upgrading, and promoting minority group teachers. Some 
administrators, as individuals, presently seem to be most active in this 
area, taking positive and aggressive steps to find teachers from a variety 
of backgrounds. Others take a more passive role. In some cases administrators 
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simply reported that no minority teachers ever had been referred to them 
by the district office, but this was denied by other school people, 
who said that the ethnic composition of a staff basically reflects the 

concerns of the administrator. 

More ^tensive work clearly reeds to be done in this area, beginning 
with an examination of the districts' recruiting efforts. Genera! problems 
include staff awareness of need, the types of teacher education institutions 
contacted, concern with a positive and aggressive search for teachers who can 
relate to a diverse pupil population and continuation of efforts to upgrade 

present minority staff where possible. 

Tables 5 and 6, to be found in the first section of the Appendix, present 

the results of the latest racial and ethnic survey of certificated and other 

employees assigned to each of the schools. 

Minority staff population need not be represented precisely in pro- 

portion to pupil population. Contact with minority staff members is a 
valuable and natural way, however, in which ferity group pupils help 
gain a full and objective picture of people who are different by reason 
of color or background, and it is a way in which minority group pupils help 
form a more favorable self-isage and motivation for achievement. 

As but one example of a program that might be developed in this area 
. of concern, a long-range effort at recruiting minority teachers well could 
be tied in to a program designed to stimulate the aspirations and 
academic motivations of minority pupils. Aimed particularly at pupils 
who would be encouraged to prepare for higher education, teacher training, 
end a return to the districts as certificated staff, such a program would 
involve the use of teacher organisations, professionals of minority 
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background and parent cooperation in promoting meaningful goals, better 
achievement, and eventually an expanded local source of teacher candidates. 

G. Go- curricular activities . While a focus on the problems of the 
minority population has been stressed, there is another area in which t..e 
problems of low- income pupils generally must be explored- that of partici- 
pation in service and social activities, on and off the campus. Despite 
the fact that most children appear at school well-dressed, clean, and 
most presentable, often this is accomplished at great sacrifice by the 
family. Some community people have indicated a hardship involved in 
providing their children with the essentials for school attendance and 
participation and have reported their inability, combined with understandable 
feelings of frustration, to provide for the children's involvement in 
activities which other parents are able to take for granted. Very often 
well-meaning teachers apparently have assumed that because children are 
neat and nicely dressed their parents also are able to provide them with 
everything that a full program of social activities entails. 

An examination of this situation, combined with a plan to deal with 
the natural reluctance of both children and parents, especially in the 
comfortable atmosphere of Santa Barbara, to admit such hardship or 
accept charity, however well-intentioned, must be considered. (Fund a g 
events, with all children participating and with the funds used to pay the 
expenses of all children, not just the poor, is but one example of what 
might be done in this regard to this problem.) The study team does not 
mean to imply, of course, that this problem has been overlooked in this 
city but simply is suggesting a more detailed and thorough examination. 
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Apart from the financial aspect of this situation, however, there is 
the critical psychological problem of inducing more participation in 
service and social activities by low- income pupils, minority group pupils 
(especially Spanish surname pupils), non-achievers, and others. This 
previously has been discussed in connection with Santa Barbara High School. 

Here there needs to be an examination by the entire school community of 
qualifications for participation in activities, the development more 
meaningful and constructive functions for service clubs to perform, 
publicity for genuine contributions by these groups, parent involvement 
as sponsors, chaperons and advisers, more effective use or school media 
to communicate matters of interest, encouragement of teacher participation 
and aggressive encouragement of pupils by teachers, the use of home visits 
by staff, the role of student f >vernment, the variety and "reach" of exist- 
ing extra-curricular activities, and so on. Since much real learning occurs 
outside of the classroom, the extent of participation by all pupils in such 
activities represents a serious concern for education beyond the issues of 
intergroup relations. 

H. School- community partnership . Finally, it appears to the Bureau 
team that the entire area of community involvement- -in relation to imple- 
mentation of any plan for improved ethnic and racial balance and the inter- 
group relations concerns enumerated above- -cal Is for particular evaluation 
and restructuring. From the use of the Title I Community Advisory Committee 
to that of the Superintendent's Advisory Committee on Future Educational Needs, 
from the involvement of parents and students in campus human relations programs 
to that of community people in developing and commenting upon curriculum 
materials, a closer, more extensive and more coordinated school- community 
partnership appears both desirable and necessary. 
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If the compensatory education program or any intergroup relations 
program for improving the entire educational system in Santa Barbara, much 
less a plan for ethnic and racial redistribution of pupils, is to be . 
effective, is to be viewed positively by these whom it affects, and is to 
reduce any home- school conflict, then the community must be involved , 
meaningfully and consistently in it. This often may prove time-consuming 
and elicit much negative criticism, but it is difncult to see how it can 
work otherwise. The same is true of parent involvement with the schools 
in many areas. (Of special importance is the need to seek out more 
Mexican Americans and Negroes who are able to work across economic class 
lines -within the Mexican American and Negro communities and thereby help 
build both more unity and cooperation and an improved school-community 

partnership. ) 

Such involvement is not only necessary for community education and 
community relations (which often means presenting the schools point of 
view to the community), but it is also necessary if the districts are 
enlist the resources of the community- public support as well as human 
talent-in the development, implementation, and evaluation of unique 
programs that cannot succeed in isolation from parents and other citizens. 

Again, the study team is not suggesting that a school-community partner- 
Ship is lacking in Santa Barbara. To the contrary, in many ways there is 
more citizen participation in Santa Barbara than in many districts through- 
out California. The Superintendent is aware of the need to bring all 
possible resources to bear on educational problems and has taken many steps 
in this direction. A number of principals have very close relationships 
with all segments of the community in their attendance areas. Other 
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inci;v'l have excellent comxinication with the more obviously concerned 
pn.onis i- thei- schools. Educational issues are given broad and intensive 
coverage by Mrs. Katherine KcCloskey and other writers in the Santa Barba ra 
Ho ws-i'ro ss, and important school board meetings apparently are well 
Tnnd.or and other organizations obviously are concerned. 

Community interest in educational issues seems very high. 

The study team is suggesting, however, that the problems and temper 
o£ the times, and the issues presently before the school districts, require 
an intensive effort by the districts to achieve more involvement than ever 
before has been considered. And community debate over the Superintendent's 
Master' Ulan and the invitation to the Bureau of Intergroup Relations to 
conduct this study would seem to offer an excellent opportunity to expl 
such a course. There are groups and unorganized individuals within the 
minority and majority communities of Santa Barbara that have not yet 
been tapped; maximum use has not yet been made of groups and individuals 
that are well-known- to the districts. Public agencies with an interest in 
school- related problems often have not been brought into the picture. (The 
City Planning Department, as but one example, has skills and information of 
value to the districts, and in turn the dist-icts ha.-e resources of value 
to the Department.) More than anything else a total and continuing 
community "brainstorming" session, with no ideas barred, is necessary- 
as is the planned and effective coordination of such "input." 

At different points, however, at different times for different problems, 
decisions must be made. With full consultation and involvement with the 
community, and with full consideration of all possible goats, methods, and 
techniques, the Superintendent and his staff must make critical decisions 
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and offer critical recommendations to the Board of ..d'lc.-t ion based 
sound educational thinking. The Board, in turn, then must make decisions 
of its own. If community participation is significant, such decisions • 
usually are well understood and, consequently, accepted even if not fully 

approved by all. 

In such a process, as in the education of young people, there is no 
lack of problems. But it is the willingness of any school system to look 
at these problems seriously and involve those persons most affected, 
frankly and without defensiveness, that indicates both its maturity and 
the extent to which the problems are likely to be solved. And there is ■ o 
time to lose. One parent, as reported by Mr. Brantingham in the N ews : P r e ss, 
put it this way: "It can't be changed overnight. It might take time, but 

it shouldn't take too much time, because it's been too many years already." 
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IV. IMPROVING RACIAL AND ETHNIC BALANCE 

A . Rationale for action . In Santa Barbara, as in other districts studied 

by the Bureau of Intergroup Relations, the basic assumption of the study, team 
is that racial and ethnic imbalance, involving the concentration of minority- 
group pupils in some schools and their absence or relatively small numbers in 
other schools, not only deepens feelings of isolation and often inferiority, 
but also increases the difficulty of teaching academic and social skills and 
of motivating children (and teachers) to higher achievement. Throughout this 
report the team has attempted to point out some of the effects of such problems 

in the Santa Bai'bara schools. 

Thb California State Board of Education has stated its position on this 
issue, very clearly. Guidelines for compensatory education programs declare that 
••segregation is one of the fundamental factors contributing to the educational 
deprivation of disadvantaged children." Since 1962 the State Board's policy 
has been that the challenge of segregation to equality of educational opportunity 
•taust be met with the full thrust of our legal authority and moral leadership... 
the policy of elimination of existing segregation and curbing any tendency 
toward its growth must be given serious and thoughtful consideration by all 



persons involved at all levels." 

Several court rulings may be cited in support of this approach. In 1947 
the U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals affirmed a lower court decision (Mendez v. 
Westminster School District) that the segregation of children of Mexican descent 
in separate schools was not authorized by California statutes and violated the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the U.S. Constitution. In addition to the 1954 decision 
of the U.S. Supreme Court (Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka) and that in 
1963 of the California Supreme Court (Jackson v. Pasadena City School District), 
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the courts in this and other states have indicated with increasing consistency 
that school districts have the authority, and in some cases the obligation, to 
avoid and eliminate the segregation of pupils on account of race, color or 

ethnic origin. 

sections 2010, 2011 and 200! (c) of the California Administrative Code, 

Title 5, require the consideration of ethnic factors in establishing school 
attendance centers, the assignment of pupils thereto, and approval of school 
sites. The racial and ethnic surveys of public schools conducted by the 
California School Boards Association in 1963 and by the State Department of 
Education in 1966 and 1967, attest to the concern of responsible educational 

agencies and provide evidence of the dimensions of the problem. 

Significant steps have been taken by California districts to reduce racial 

and ethnic imbalance In their schools. In this part of the state, for example, 
the program in the city of Riverside is of particular interest, while in the 
north programs in Sacramento, Berkeley, San Mateo, and Sausalito are worthy 

of note. 

Despite fiscal, administrative and other obstacles to early solution of 
the problems of de facto segregation, it seems obvious that the ethnic distri- 
bution of pupils, so closely correlated to patterns of poverty or social and 
economic class distribution, is a necessary concern if the schools are to avoid 
failure in educating successive generations of children. Those in the ethnic 
majority group, as well as the minorities, suffer a deprivation in opportunities 
for social awareness and understanding when they grow up without significant 

cross-cultural contacts. 

Until action is taken to improve ethnic balance, there will be 'majority" 
schools and 'tainority" schools, advantaged schools and disadvantaged schools. 
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Equality of educational opportunity, human resource development, cultural en- 
richment and civic harmony, now and in the fufre, Ml *-«* that school dis- 

tricns nccept a role of leadership toward iniegratjcn. 

It is true, of course, that many people., including some educators and 

citizens in Santa Barbara, rest their hopes of overcoming educational disad- 
vantage on programs of compensatory education in de facto segregated schools. 

In many cases those who hold this view are concerned with providing intensive 
services in "neighborhood schools." In other cases the persons involved simply 
wish to avoid bringing together children of different ethnic and racial groups 
until it is absolutely necessary. (The study team believes, however, that this 
is not 'the predominant sentiment in Santa Barbara. Hopefully, the majority 
view here is that clear and positive attitude which came to the forefron 
recently during the incident involving Cassandra foung and the El Kadettes 
drill team.) Several statements must be made in regard to these issues. 

Studies that have sought to establish the effects of both racial and ethnic 
isolation and compensatory education at this point seem somewhat contradictory 
and inconclusive- -primarily because it is difficult to separate the. factors of 
race, ethnic identity, and social class. Having made such a qualification, how 
ever, it should be pointed out that the most important studies of these issues 
tend to consider a school's ethnic composition of primary importance in deter- 
mining school achievement. Equality of Educational Opportunit y, the report of 
an extensive study of A, 000 schools and 645,000 pupils, conducted for the U.S. 
Office of Education by Dr. James Coleman of John Hopkins University, states: 

it anoears that a oupil's achievement is strongly related to 
the educational backgrounds and aspirations of the other student^l^ 
the school... if a white pupil from a home that is ^ °"fcome from 



ppluww urns , 
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in a school comnosed of others like himself. But if a minority 
nuoil from a hone without much educational strength is put with 
schoolmates with strong educational backgrounds, his achievement is 

likely to increase. 



...the principal way in which the school environment of Negroes 
and whites differs is in the composition of their student bo J ieS ’ 
and it turns out that the composition of the student bodies ha ^ 
strong relationship to the achievement of Negro ana ocner runout 

pupils. . • 



A report of the U.S. Commission on Civil Plights, Racial Isolation in th e 
Public Schools , also states that "...the performance of Negro students is 
distinctly less related to differences in the quality of schools and teachers 
than the social class and racial composition of their schools..." That report 



gees or\: 



...Evaluations of programs of compensatory education conducted 
in schools that are isolated by race and social class sugge c. 
these programs have not had lasting effects in improving the achieve- 
ment of the students. The evidence indicates that Negro children 
attending desegregated schools that do not have compensatory educa- 
tes programs perform better than Negro children in racially isolated 

schools with such programs. 



Compensatory education programs have been of '^“ed effective- 
ness because they have attempted to solve problems that stem, 
large part; from racial and social class isolation in schools which 
themselves are isolated by race and social class... 



Even should future studies prove that achievement is as much dependent 
upon income as ethnic background, such a conclusion undoubtedly would indi- 
cate only the need for integration of pupils from various income levels as 
well as pupils from various racial end ethnic groups. One prominent scholar* 
in the field of desegregation has pointed out that those problems presently 



are somewhat similar! 



In the long run (50 years from now) we will be dealing explicitly 
with the major domestic problem of trying to reduce economic or social 
class segregation. This is the problem in a modern commercial industrial 
society. However, we have the more Immediate problem of racial sogre 
nation This is also partially a matter of social class segregation, and 
as we "clve this problem we will bo moving in on the problem of sooio- 
economic segregation. 



Robert J. Hav-gnurst in administrator's In-Depth 
goorenation as They Relate t o Large City Schools, Los Ange y . 
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Finally, while the above quoted reports refer pn.nari.ly to Negroes, the 
Bureau of Intergroup Relations has found educational disadvantage in California 
even core characteristic of Spanish surname pupils, with isolation often as 
intense. Results of the -Coleman Report" also point to this in the conclusion 
that for Mexican Americans "attributes of the student body tend to be more 
highly related to achievement than do any other aspects of the school." 

Apart from the question of whether educational disadvantage theoretically 
can be overcome in de facto segregated schools, there is the matter of the 
cost of compensatory education. State and federal aid to Santa Barbara schools 
since 1965, amounting to $1,200,000, has been described as not nearly enough. 

"A drop in the bucket in terms of need" and "band-aid programs" were comments 
by educators reported by Mr. Brantingbam in his HffiSriSSi series. Principal 
Earl Glahn at Santa Barbara Junior High School said that "he'd like another 
one of the $160,000 (reading research and development) centers," and he 
undoubtedly could put it to good use. Yet every other principal in Santa 
Barbara probably would like that kind of money for his own program. 

Non- "target area" children could benefit from the services and equipment 
provided by special funds, and in fact whether the funds come from local, 
state, or federal sources, maximum support for education seldom is obtained 
c r0 m the total community unless the funds go to support a program for the 
utal community. It is unlikely that the majority group is willing to pay 
the tremendous costs of overcoming educational disadvantage when the services 
provided are directed primarily into minority group schools. Even if "separate 
but better" schools were a realistic possibility, it is doubtful that they 
could be supported if the costs involved were two or three or four times those 
of other schools in any given district. And this probably is what would be 

*Georce W Mayeske, a staff member of the U.S. Office of Education, reporting 
. 1968 
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needed. (It should be pointed 
funds P r 'V can icllow th° pupil 
of provi ding intensive service 



out that ESS A Title 1 compensatory education 
to any school in a district, and the problem 
to the disadvantaged actually is one of admini- 



stration, not integration. ) 

Of course, many persons in Santa Barbara-edncators, parents, and other 
citinens-havn said that improved racial and ethnic balance is not the issue; 
rather, they have said, the issue is the advantage that accrues to a "neighbor- 
hood school." This seems to be the position taken by most elementary school 



principals and by some minority group parents. 

The study team would not wish to enter such a debate since this report 

does not Simply recommend the "bussing" of a certain number of majority group 
children to schools attended predominantly by minority group children, and 
vice versa,, only to reach a specific degree of balance. However, it is impor- 
tant to point out that the question of transporting children to school is not 
one of whether it shall be done or not; rather, there are other, different 
questions that must be asked: for what special programs will transportation be 
necessary; beyond what distance or for what safety reasons will transportation 
be necessary; at what grade level will transportation be necessary; and, in 
all of these cases, who will provide the transportation? Thus, children now 
are transported to the Parma School, which still is a "neighborhood school." 
Children now are transported from Mission Canyon to Roosevelt and other ele- 
mentary schools, which still are considered "neighborhood schools." Many 
children must be "bussed, - " by the district, themselves, or their parents, to 
schools such as Santa Barbara Junior High School and Santa Barbara High School, 
which still are considered "neighborhood schools." In some cases, 
provides transportation; in other cases, not-as determined by the Board of 



Education. 
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T!v) recommendations. contained in this report, consider both ethnic balance 
and the use of transportation as but two factors, though critical ones, in the 

riav^lonraent of & sound educational progrenit 

B. Some considerations in Santa Barbara . There is some degree of con- 
sensus a: icng Santa Barbara educators and other concerned citizens, both in 
the majority and minority groups, that it Is desirable to improve the racial 
and ethnic distribution of pupils, particularly at the elementary level. Dis- 
agreement centers on the feasibility of various methods, on priorities, end 
on the tine table for proposed changes. 



A commitment to improved racial and ethnic balance is not new in Santa 
Barbara. In a statement on "Equal Educational Opportunity in the Santa 
Barbara Schools," adopted by the Board of Education on March 16, 1967, the 
Beard declared that each individual should have the opportunity to "become 
aware of, and to understand and appreciate the many varieties of culture in 
his world, and to relate positively to the diverse people in his community." 
While seeking to preserve the virtues of the neighborhood school "wherever 
possible," the Board also declared its intention "to take all practical steps 
in conformity with sound educational practice by which it can foster the 
development of racial or ethnic diversity in ail of the District's schools and 
classrooms." The Board further stated that it would investiage fully, such 
ideas as separate primary and intermediate schools as part of planning for 
the fulfillment of its policy. 

In the Superintendent’s Master Plan of July 20, 1967, "guiding principles 
of educational planning included a commitment to ethnically balanced elementary 
schools, "insofar as funds will allow"; financing by federal, state, and 
district funds ("but not to the detriment of basic educational programs"), 
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realignment of attendance areas to promote desegregation, as well as con 
si deration of intermediate schools; and "transportation, where necessary to 
achieve desegregation," to be furnished by the district. A "basic goal!' in 
the Master flan was "to provide ethnic and racial balance-insofar as it is 
feasible, reasonable, and economical in all the schools, with full consider 

ation given to all students." 

The problem, then, centers on what is "feasible, reasonable, and economical," 
and considerations in this regard are complicated by a multitude of issues: 

Field Act. requirements, the expanded crosstown freeway and a possible urban 
renewal project, continuing discussion of unification, the contrast between the 
sizes of present school sites and optimum sizes, difficulties in connection 
with pupil population projections, the economics involved in small schools as 
opposed to. fewer larger schools, school financing in general, the impediments 
and opportunities provided by the geography of the Santa Barbara area, etc. 

The "General Plan" for Santa Barbara, as but one example, states that 
optimum Size for an elementary school is 10 acres and 400 to 600 pupils; for, 
a junior high school 20 acres and a population of 1,000 to 1,400; and for a 
senior high school 40 acres and a population of 1,800 to 2,600. Vet by these 
elementary site standards only Adams, McKinley, and Jefferson (or. a hill site) 
would be considered adequate, while by population standards two schools 
already are too large while four schools are too small. Santa Barbara Junior 
High fails to meet the site standards, while la Cumbre is above the population 
standards. Santa Barbara High School is just under optimum site size, while 
Dos Pueblos and San Marcos are under optimum population size at this time, 
although growth is expected. Field Art. needs already have been mentioned, and 
each of the issues listed above presents similarly difficult considerations. 

These and other issues led the Board of Education, in December 1966, to 
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d*'o 1 are a ■ ’cratcHum on capital expenditure*? and await the 
n , as ter plans; ar educational plan, a school housing plan, 



devo lopn >r *n t of three 
and a financial plan. 



*nr a var ’ <■ ty cf rr-a c ons progress v/as minimal, and aside from the Superintendent s 
Master Plan of ls‘*t summer, which received only partial acceptance, planning 
has not- been completed and many major decisions still are needed. Mrs. Gleeola 
Brun, Executive Aide to the Superintendent, has put it this way: "We have a 

safety problem, a timing problem, an ethnic problem, an educational problem, a 



school modernization problem, an equal educational, opportunity problem, a school 
site size problem, a growth problem, a staff morale problem, a public relations 
problem, a money problem, a phasing problem- -in whatever order they may be 
listed, ‘there are all kinds of problems, all requiring sound thinking, wise 

planning, leadership, and aggressive action." 

The Bureau of Intergroup Relations study team cannot provide lo_ng-rang.e 



educational master planning for Santa Barbara . It only can suggest ways in 
which present intergroup relations problems might be approached and alternative 



ways in which problems of ethnic and racial balance might be approached, both 
in terms of immediate steps and as part of long-range master planning. The 
study team, therefore, strongly urges that a comprehensive study of the district’s 
needs be given top priority in time and resources and that the Superintendent 
and the Board of Education as quickly as possible establish a master planning 
team with specific goals, guidelines, and deadlines, and provide the team with 

adequate professional consultative assistance. 

(Included in the Appendix to this report are both Mrs. Brun’s suggestions 
in this regard, "Comments and Suggestions Regarding Field Act Problems and Long- 
Range Master Planning in Santa Barbara School Districts," and a model set of 
intergroup relations principles, "Guidelines for Long-Range Planning, recently 



adopted by the Richmond Unified School District.) 
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COMXF.NDATI ON 3 TO THd B0.-.3D OF LOU.-TION 

DlstribuUvn ~f ivrnls . It is recommended: 

1. That the Bo=rd of Education acra.it this report for study and. direct 
the Superintendent to report to the Board by mid-June on ways in 
which the following --rccst inns for i j^vMatn^^ night be im- 
plemented by the opening of school in fall 1968, including esti- 

mates of any costs involved: 

a. Control led men enrollment . Suggestions for voluntary transfers 
at the secondary level were offered in the Superintendent's 
Master Plan. The Roosevelt VTA, along with other groups, has 
given public support to the concept. No opposition was expressed 
during the course of the team study to any type of voluntary 



transfer plan. 

The study team suggests: 

(1) that pupils at any grade level be given the opportunity 
to transfer to any school in which their enrollment will 
contribute to improved ethnic and racial balance; 

(2) that such transfers generally be permitted on the basis 
of available classroom space but that relocatable class- 
rooms be used to accommodate transfer requests by 20 or 
more pupils to any given school, if additional classroom 

space is required; 

(3) that, transportation to the school of choice be provided by 
the district on the basis of distance and safety standards 



( 4 ) 



now in effect; 

that an appropriate staff person be assigned as soon as 
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possible discuss the educational ^Wantages of such a 
program with parent': erd in g^n^rel to coordinate the 
aff irmntive implementation of such a program; and 
(5) that other resources adequate to publicise the problem 



broadly be made aval table. 

b. at-t-p ndance boundary changes . Because of population and space 
problem;" study and revision of attendance boundaries and the 
use o.t '•c? table classrooms is a continuing need. To what- 
ever extent possible, of course, such changes must be planned 
for more than short-term effect and with minimum disruption of 
present school and family needs. 

The study team suggests that the Superintendent and his staff 
study and report to the Board by **he middle of June 1968 on 
reasonable changes in attendance boundaries and use of reloca- 
table classrooms that would have a significant impact on ethnic 
and racial balance. 

c. The Franklin Sch oo 1 -Community Center . More, than a year ago, 
the district submitted a Title III EShA proposal for this 



project, which failed to win Federal approval at that time. 
Community and staff interest apparently has continued, and 
rewriting of th*- proposal is in process. The Franklin site 
appears to be one of size, location, and potential that might 
fit into .long-range planniu^. 

The study team suggests that the district immediately seek the 
assistance of local citizens and firms skilled in the drafting 
of Federal grant proposals so that the best possible, effort to 



0 



secure funds for the Franklin Center is assured. Units within 
the Office of Compensatory Education, State Department of Edu- 
cation, including the Bureau of Tntergroup relations, should 
be involved in support of the proposal as part of the district’s 
plan to deal with problems of intergroup relations, compensatory 
education, and ethnic and racial balance, 
d. District-wi de educational, cultural, and social events. There 
are many ways in which children from different schools, back- 
grounds, and economic levels can be brought together to work 
creatively on common problems. An all-district orchestra is 
one example; a special district-wide science program is another. 
Athletic events without inter-school competition offer a variety 
of possibilities. There are many such programs which are better 
served by broad participation than by limited one-school involve- 
ment, and which also have the effect of bringing children of 
different ethnic and racial groups together. 

The study team suggests that the Superintendent and his staff 
study and report to the Board by the middle of June on programs 
of this type in which the educational advantages would justify 
the added costs, and which would provide a valuable first step 
toward integration. 

2. That the Board further direct the Superintendent to submit for Board 
approval by the end of June, a proposal for master_Bla nnins in terms 
of educational, housing, and financial needs. Included in the pro- 
posal would be suggested members of the Master Planning Team(s); 
an outline of coordinated community involvement in the master planning, 
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guidelines for racial and ethnic balance, i nc-rgr^np relations, 
and other aspect of Uv> planning; c-cUre, for completion of 
various stages of the planning: and a budget for the master . 
planning effort. 

The following alternative long-rang e proposals. are presented as 
possible courses of action to be studied by the Master Planning 



Team: 

a. Special high school exclvmgn progra m. In a modification of 
the APEX program recently undertaken by the Los Angeles 
Unified School District, each of the three Santa Barbara high 

l 

schools, in addition to a comprehensive program, would offer 
special course work in selected fields# 

One school, for example, might offer special courses in art, 
music, and drama. Special science and technical, crafts work 
might be offered at another school. A broad variety of courses 
in social science might be offered at the third school. This 
program would not simply offer high-ability advanced courses, 
but also would include unusual courses attractive to the stu- 
dent of average ability, as well as intensive remedial courses. 
Courses would be divided among the schools to insure diversity 



of economic, ethnic, and ability groups. 

Students in any area of the district would be permitted to 
attend the school offering special courses in their area of 
interest--as full-time students at that school, for several 
periods each day, or for two or three full days a week. Trans< 
portation would be provided by the district. 
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Kxand nation o r th* Los Proles p rop-am 
Sant-^ Barbara's particular n-^ds co*« M 
with iir.plcjr.cnta lion of such a program 
basis within a relatively short tine, 



nr-d planning for 



be '’.in immediate ly , 
pc' c -iblc. on a limited 



Li ncoln School . The Sant* Barbara 'funeral Plan," adopted 
jn 1964, stated that "because of the location of the Lincoln 
School in a non- residential area it is proposed that the 
existing facility be phased out and replaced by an elementary 
school in the high-densitv area to the north." The logic of 
that argument still holds, although the resistance of some 
parents to such a proposal is understandable and arguments 



for replacement of other schools in the district, based upon 
ether considerations, seem equally valid. 

Because of the reasons cited above, and the ethnic imbalance 
and the effects upon educational achievement cited in the 
third section of this report, the district should commit it- 
self to a more desirable and economical educational program 
for children in the Lincoln attendance area, while at the 
same time making full use of the present site as a cultural 
center, adult education center, library, museum, or science 

center. 

The effect up. n parents and pupils in the Lincoln area is 
most important, of course, and the alternative ways for deal 
ing with the school that are offered below should be given 
careful consideration. 
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Klon^n tary gph ^' 1 re^rv a ni v ati ^n ,. 

plan 1 4 priory schools (K-3) ’-on Id he wMrfnin'-d at all present 
elementary sites. Intermediate schools (grades 4-6) would be 
operated at the larger of the present sites, each one serving 
the primary school on that site and a paired primary school. 
Roosevelt, Wilson, Lincoln, and Garfield, for example, repre- 
sent the four smallest elementary sites; two of these schools 
have high minor* *y enrollment, two have relatively low minority 
enrollment. If all four of these were to be primary schools, 
they might ue paired with Franklin, Pe.abody, Adams, and McKinley, 
respectively which would contain both primary and expanded 
intermediate schools on their larger sites, and thus help to 
solve problems both of housing and imbalance. Distances between 
all pairings are approximately the same, (Three of these pair- 
ings it should be noted, are suggested in a slightly differen- 
plan offered by Mrs. Belden.) 

If a pilot project were to be initiated as a first phase, the 
study team suggests that two primary schools be involved, one 
high and one low in minority concentration, as well as two 
primary-intermediate schools.' Phasing out of the upper grades 
in elementary schools intended only as primary schools might be 
accomplished one grade per year or at once, depending ?*•. n 
construction and use of relocatable classrooms. 

Plan 2 . The district would shift to a total primary-intermediate 
program with separate K-3 and 4-6 schools. Pairing would be 
based on considerations of ethnic and racial balance, housing. 



distance, and other factors. 
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The examples given in Han 1 above might apply, with the larger 

sites containing 4-6 schools only. The advantages in separate 

orimarv and intermediate schools were touched upon in the 
* * 

Superintendent’s Master Plan but have been described in more 
detail by the Stanford Research Institute and other educational 
planners. Dr. Carl M. Schni tthausler, Director of Elementary 
Instruction, has prepared a rationale applicable to Santa 
Barbara. 

Plan 3. The K-6 elementary pattern would be retained, but for 
reasons of economy, housing, educational advantage, and improved 
ethnic and racial balance, facilities would be consolidated in 
a smaller number of elementary schools, utilising larger sites. 

This is a rational alternative for long-range planning. 

In order to provide for a transitional period and community 
acceptance, Plan 1 above might be used to phase in to the larger 
schools. For example, eight elementary schools of 800 pupils 
each, similar to the enrollment of Franklin at this time, would 
make possible the solution of many district problems, including 
that of racial and ethnic balance, in a ’’larger neighborhood” 
arrangement and without changing the present grade pattern. 

3. That the Board of Education subsequently approve implementation of 

i 

the suggestions for immediate action as indicated by the Superin- 
tendent and approve the Superintendent's proposal for master planning. 

4. That the Superintendent designate an appropriate administrator to 
coordinate implementation of the suggestions for immediate action, 
and other aspects of Hie district's program in the area of inter- 
group relations and alleviation of racial and ethnic imbalance. 

ERIC 
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5. I’r-af the district'; conduct periodic racial and ethnic surveys of 
aU c ch • '1 s , r*'vi •'*«•» ch'» relevant data, rind continually take steps 
to naintalo an approximate racial and ethnic balance. 



t nr«~. re v oun relations : It is recommended: 

1. That- the Superintendent appoint: an intergroup relations roirmi t.tee, 

composed of administrators and faculty members, to develop the 
* 

in-service education program recommended below, initiate pupil 
human relations committees, evaluate curriculum materials and 
explore the other areas suggested in section III. h. of this 
report. The committee also should examine ways in which the r.br.A 
Title I program might fit into this effort. The Bureau of Inter- 
group Relations might provide consultant service to the committee. 

2, That the. administration plan and begin to implement as soon as 
possible an extended, mandatory in-service training program for all 
staff. This program, coordinated by the intergroup relations 
committee, should include: 

a. Dissemination of informational material on intergroup relations, 
the history and culture of various minority groups, and minority 
group problems today. (Emphasis should be placed on the class- 
room use of the material and' on the value of this type of edu- 
cation for majority group as well as minority group pupils.) 

b. Presentations by and discussions with outstanding minority 
group educators, specialists, and community persons. 

c. Regularly scheduled faculty meetings at which teachers discuss, 
with qualified resource persons, intergroup relations problems 
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that affect their daily w>rk. 
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d. An in-depth sensitivity training program as the basis of the 
entire program, 

e. Provision for compensation in time off, institute credit, or 
direct fees to participants. (Minimum day schedules often 
can be used to better advantage in connection with in-service 

training, ) 

3, That the Superintendent develop e plan whereby the Mexican American 
and Negro communities of Santa Barbara might select broadly repre- 
sentative advisory committees. During the period of implementation 
of any proposals arising from this report, the committees would 
hold regularly scheduled meetings with the Superintendent and staff 
to discuss matters of mutual concern. Members of the committees 
also might assist the intergroup relations committee and review the 

programs it develops. 

4. That the Superintendent, assisted by his staff, review all areas in 
which parent involvement may be needed or be likely to benefit the 
parents anc the school program, and take steps to develop parent 
involvement in those areas. 

5. That provision be made for establishing faculty-student committees 
in the junior and senior high schools for the purpose of reviewing 
the extent of participation of students of all racial and ethnic 
groups in school activities. The committees should be encouraged 
to make recommendations for changes that might lead to more 
extensive participation. The student human relations committees 
mentioned above, augmented by faculty members, might be given this 



task. 
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f„n' r.he Superintendent consider tbn possibility of o-ployjnc a 
cl i "• ?* ’ c t. int.Tgrcup roll Mon* -racialist. Consultation on the 
r cope and nature cf this position is available fro* the Bureau of 

Inter croup Relations. 

„ tiMot. funds. That the Superintendent, assistsJ by his staff, 

,.i.^ 

explore with the Bureau of Intergroup Relations and other units of 
the Office of Compensatory Education ways in which Stesncntarv and 
Secondary Fd, .cation Act, Title I, funds »i S bt be used to plan and 

i*npl erant proposals contained in this report, 

D. Paoultv recrui t-aent . It is recommended that the Superintendent and the 
• Assistant Superintendent of Personnel Services, with the assistance 
of the Bureau of Intergroup Relations, teacher organizations and 
others, explore ways in which more minority-group teachers and admini- 
strators may be recruited for positions in Santa Barbara. Programs 
designed to lead minority-group students in the district to consider 
education also micht be. oxolc. -d. 



careers in 
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VI. APPtTDTM 



A. 



Tab ’os 1-6 



A. "School Ib'stmict Responsibility to Prevent Do Fact.o $e$>reg'*ti on , " 

excerpt, letter to all CaUfpnifi district- ard county sup'-rint'mdants 
of schools by Dr, Max Rafferty, State Superintendent of iublic 
Instruction, Anri 1 20, 1967 



C. 



"Comments and Sug nest ions 
Master Planning in Santa 
Bryn, March ?0, 1968 



Re. Field Act Problems and Long-Range 
Barbara School Di nt-i ct, " Mrs. G * neo 1 a 



M. 



D. 



•VJtiidelines for Long-Range planning 
January 3, 1968 



" Richmond Unified School District, 



S. 



Excerpt , Sugnes ted Guideline^ for Implementation of Senate Bill 53 
(Education Code Section 71 /_ STATS. !96/__/) 



F. ’ "Suggested Methods for Reaching Students," Long. Beach Polytechnic. 

High School, February 5, 1968 

G. "Suggestions for Teachers and Administrators, " excerpt from Mexican- 

Americans: A Handbo ok for Educ a tors , Jack D. Forbes, Far West 

Laboratory for ^Educ a t i cna 1 Research and Development, Berkeley, 1967 

H. "Suggestions for Teachers and Administrators," excerpt, ftfro- Americans 

in the Far West: A Handbook for Educators , Jack D. Forbes, Far West 

Laboratory for Educational ReTearch and Development, Berkeley, 1967 
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Append i" D 



SCHOOL DISTRICT R^OHSIDILITV TO ?:i CV2HT 






-1 * r 
1 . 



i ^ 






iU’.G. no: i 



(Excerpt, 
district 
Dr. Ha:: 



letter dated April 20, 19o7, 
and county Superintendents of 
Rafferty, State Superintendent 



to ail California 
schools, from 
of Public Instruction) 



State policies explicitly state that school districts have a legal 
obligation to take reasonable affirmative steps to prevent the segregation 
of students in schools by race, regardless of the cause of segregation, 
and to consider the ethnic composition of a school in determining its at- 
tendance boundaries. 



These policies have been affirmed by the California Supreme Court, 
the Attorney General and the State Board of Education in Title 5, of the 
California Administrative Code. 

The California Administrative Code, Title 5, states as follows: 



"Section 2010. State Board Policy . It is the declared 
policy of the State Board of Education that persons or 
agencies responsible for the establishment of school at- 
tendance centers or the assignment of pupils thereto 
shall exert all effort to avoid and eliminate segrega- 
tion of children on account of race or color. 



"Section 2011. Establishment of School Attendance Areas 
and School Attendance Practices in School Districts . For 
the purpose of avoiding, insofar as practicable, the es- 
tablishment of attendance areas and attendance practices 
which in practical effect discriminate upon an ethnic 
basis against pupils or their families or which in practical 
effect tend to establish or maintain segregation on an 
ethnic basis, the governing board of a school district 
in establishing attendance areas and attendance practices 
in the district shall include among the factors considered 
the following: 

(a) The ethnic composition of the residents in the 
immediate area of the school. 

(b) The ethnic composition of the residents in the 
territory peripheral to the immediate area of 
the school. 

(c) The effect on the ethnic composition of the 
student body of the school based upon alter- 
nate plans for establishing the attendance 
area or attendance practice. 









(d) The effect on the ethnic composition of the 
student body of adjacent schools based upon 
alternate plans for establishing an attendance 
area or an attendance practice. 

(e) The effect on the ethnic composition of the 
student body of the school and of adjacent 
schools of the use of transportation presently 
necessary and provided either by a parent or 
the district.” 

These regulations were cited by the California Supreme Court in 1963 
in Jackson v. Pasaqena School District, when the court stated. 

"So long as large numbers of Negroes live » . segregated areas, 
school authorities will be confronted with difficult problems 
in providing Negro children with the kind of education they 
are entitled to have. Residential segregation is in itself 
&n evil which tends to frustrate the youth in the area and to 
cause antisocial attitudes and behavior. Where such segrega- 
tion exists, it is not enough for a school board to refrain 
from affirmative discriminatory conduct. The harmful influ- 
ence on the children will be reflected and intensified in the 
classroom if school attendance is determined on a geographic 
basis without corrective measures. The righ t to an equal oppor- 
tunity for education and the harmful consequences of se gregation 
require that school boards take steps, insofar as reasonably 
feasible, to alleviate racial imbalance in schools regard less 
of its cause. ” 

C Emphas i s add ed • ) 



In the only other California court decision on this issue, the Sacramento 
Superior Court in 1963 relied on Jackson v. Pasaden a in directing the 
Sacramento Unified School District to make a prompt evaluation of its school 
attendance practices and develop a desegregation plan conforming to State 
policies. 



In an opinion in 1963, the Attorney General concluded that, “The govern- 
ing board of a school district may consider race as a factor in adopting a 
school attendance plan, if the purpose of considering the racial factpr i§ 
to effect desegregation in the schoo. and the plan is reasonably related to 
the accomplishment of that purpose.” (Emphasis added.) 



Some persons have relied on court decisions in other states to conclude 
that ethnic composition- in a school may not be considered in determining 
school attendance boundaries. These are predominantly cases m Southern 
states where race has been used to enforce school segregation, rather than 
to alleviate the harmful consequences of school segregation. In the absence 
of Federal court decisions to the contrary, school districts in California 
are bound by decisions of California courts and State Board o- ^cucation 
regulations which have been inferential ly upheld by California courts. 






B-3 



11. as, in California, school administrators and school boards have 
not only the authority, but the legal duty to take reasonable affirmative 
action to alleviate de facto segregation in the schools. 

This does not mean that school districts must adopt any particular 
plan or method of desegregation, as there are many approaches tu correct- 
ing racial imbalance, 'That is reasonable depends on circumstances in 
each individual school district. 

The State Department of Education's Bureau of Intergroup Relations 
staff is available to offer consultative services to any school district 
requesting assistance in development of a desegregation plan. 






Appendix C 



COMMENTS AND SUGGESTIONS RE. FIELD ACT PROBLEMS AND 
LONG-RANGE MASTER PUNNING IN SANTA BARBARA SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

Gleeola M. Brun, Executive A:„_v , office of the Superintendent 
Santa Barbara School District, Santa Barbara High School Discrict 

March 20, 1968 



The development of this report in written form is the direct outgrowth of 
requests by members of the Superintendent's Advisory Committee on Future 
Educational Needs, with whom I had the opportunity on January 22, 1968, to 
discuss my viewpoints on current planning problems; and a subsequent request 
by representatives of the Bureau of Intergroup Relations who have been 
studying local educational problems at the invitation of the Superintendent. 

As introduction, I would like to review again some background information 
I believe is pertinent to the current school housing situation in the Santa 
Barbara schools P 

Legislation known as the Field Act was enacted by the State Legislature in 
1933 immediately following the major Long Beach earthquake in which many 
public school buildings were totally destroyed. Recognising the extent of 
the fatalities and injuries that would have resulted had this earthquake 
occurred when the public schools were in session, the State firmly declared 
that all public school buildings built from that time on had to meet mini- 
mum standards of structural safety prescribed in the Field Act and the 
implementing of Title 21 of the California Administrative Code. 

These laws did not require that then-existing school buildings be brought 
up to prescribed safety standards. Consequently, many school systems, 
including Santa Barbara, undertook little or no corrective action to bring 
pre-Field Act buildings up to the same safety standards prescribed for new 
school buildings. 

The obligation to do something about these safety standards was brought 
into focus in 1964 when the Attorney General of the State of California 
ruled that a school district governing board was required to take such 
corrective actions whenever it became informed that unsafe conditions 
existed in a school building. 

The Attorney General refined this obligation in his 1966 opinion that a 
school board was required not only to act when it was informed, but to 
make itself informed by initiating studies of the structural conditions of 
school buildings not built according to State safety standards. The 
Attorney General's opinion also stated that Board members were personally 
iiable for deaths or injuries of students and teachers resulting from any 
such unsafe conditions. 4 

The first impact of the Field Act problem was felt here in 1957 when the 
main building at La Cumbre Junior High School caught fire. Since the cost 
of repairing the fire damage came to more than $10,000., the Board had to 
bring this building up to safety standards of the State law. 
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The following impact of the Field Act problem was felt locally in the 1964- 
1965 school ve 3 r! In February, 1965, the Citizens' Advisory Committee on 
Elementary District Housing Needs, whose studies preceded the *965 bond 
election recommended to the Board that all elementary schools in Sant 
Barbara be brought up to equal educational and operational standards, 10 
achieve this goal, the Committee recommended that substantial invesanen 
e made in older Santa Barbara elementary schools t< . equate them with th 
newer elementary schools. The Committee nao rcservaLion=, “v"=./«.r, an t 

” •„ toLjMiifv of proceeding with the investments needed at Lincoln 

the economic fG^S—Oixicy — P « . io oo t,?p then v/ell 

and Wilson Schools, since these schools were built in 1922 «nd were then 

over 40 years old. 

As recommended by the Committee, the Board proceeded with structural 

investigations of the main buildings at Lincoln and Wilson 

the result that these buildings were torn down and replaced P-ruly 1 

wa^aiready^ short'of S with which to accomplish the building program 
anticipated during the election campaign. 

The next impact came following the Attorney General's opinion in 1966 

discontinue use of these buildings and to provide temporary buildings^!. 

these schools beginning the following month, September, • - school 

buildings were subsequently torn down, and permanent solutions to the schoo* 

housing needs at these schools have not yet been determined. 

Many other school districts were also faced with Field Act Problemsand 
hopes were expressed that the 1967 State Legislature would do something,, 
to take such districts and their governing . * 

moratorium^ on^furthe^capital^expenditures in ® an ^ a 

resolutions of uncertainties at that time ^ on e iLtion (held 

lpeislation; (2) the impending school distiict unixicatio \ 

Jn February, 1967); and' (3) unknown financial situations m each of the 

Santa Barbara school districts. 

The moratorium was declared with the understanding that the administration 

^ on: 

An educational master plan; 

A school housing master plan to accommodate the 
educational master plan; 

A financial master plan to accommodate both the educational 
nnd school housing mnstcr plnns # 
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During the 6-months* period from December, 1966, to June, 1967, other major 
decisions were being made. The unification proposal was defeated at the 
noils* the incumbent Assistant Superintendent of Instruction resigned and 
a new* Assistant Superintendent was elected; two new Board members assumed 
office* and nex -7 State laws concerning the Field Act were enacted through 
passage of the much-discussed AB 450, effective as an urgency measure in 
May, 1967. Minimal progress was made on comprehensive studies leading towar 

the three master plans noted above. 

The State did not let local school districts and Board members "off the 
hook*’ in any easy manner. Instead, the State reaffirmed its intent t at 
safe educational facilities be provided for California school children, 
and it set forth specific procedures by which Board members could relieve 
themselves of personal liability through a series of orderly steps. 

In brief, the new State law anticipates that by January 1, 1970, a local 
school board shall initiate the examination, report, and cost estimate ^ 
requirements of the new law; that it shall develop a plan for the repair, 
reconstruction (including modernization if the board so wishes), or replace- 
ment of school buildings found to be "unsafe" in relation to the level of 
safety established by the Field Act and Title 21; and that the Board shall 
take alternative steps set forth in the law to provide the monies necessary 

to accomplish its "plan." 

However, since the Santa Barbara Board of Education had already initiated 
the 1966 structural examinations of major pre-Field Act buildings in Santa 
Ba -tiara, our Santa Barbara County Counsel ruled in effect that the time 
schedule in which to complete the examination, report, cost estimate, and 
planning decisions required by AB 450 was foreshortened. The Board was 
advised 8 to proceed immediately to get the pr, -cribed information and 10 
develop itsplan. Its deadline for this task was technically last November, 
six months after the new law became effective. 

In Julv 1967. the Superintendent presented his recommendations to the 
Board aid the public on a master plan for Santa Barbara elementary schools 
at a total estimated cost of $5. million. This plan has been widely 
discussed, but it has not been generally accepted. Specific recommendation 
on a mast r plan for the secondary schools were to have beei. presente 1 

fall. 

All of which brings us to the point of the multiple planning decisions 
needed now. Clearly, the immediate problem is the legal requirement to 
provide safe school buildings for present and anticipated students in the 
Santa Barbara school system. Equally clearly, the total problem is not 
restricted to that of structural safety of school buildings. We have a 
safety problem, a timing problem, an ethnic problem an educational problem, 
a school modernization problem, an equal educational opportunity problem, 
a school site size problem, a growth problem, a staff morale Problem 
a public relations problem, a money problem, a phasing problem— in. whatc.er 
order they may he listed, there are all kinds of problems, all requiring 
sound thinking, wise planning, leadership, and aggressive action. 
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Educational demands and responsibilities are increasing at a geometric rate, 
rather than an arithmetic rate, at the same time that educational dollars 
are increasingly difficult to come by. The decisions that must be made in 
the next few weeks and months will inevitably determine for years to come the 
educational destinies of thousands of young people, and the destinies of 
thousands of taxpayers for school tax dollar requirements. 

The decision-making process must address itself to both immediate needs and 
long-range needs if we are to avoid precipitous, short-range decisions that 
will only create new issues; perpetuate a plethora of crises of the moraen ; 
and invite vacillation, unfulfilled plans, and a ’’credibility gap^ of unknown 
proportions between the public schools and the public we are committed to 

serve. > 



I believe strongly that it is incumbent upon all of us - Board members, 
administrators, teachers, classified staff, parents, students, other citizens - 
to devote our thinking NOW to identifying our goals for the next 15 to ^20 or 
more years; defining what kind of schools will be needed where for whau 
educational programs; determining the steps that must be ta^en; and hen 
making sure that each decision and e?ch dollar spent leads logically into the 
succeeding steps required to attain ;he goals. This is ray concept of sound 

master planning. 

Before proceeding further with specific suggestions, I would like to interject 
sone personal comments. First, X thank Dr. Scharer publicly andd ^ eat ^ 
for this opportunity to make these statements. My reactions on wh.t I consider 
to be the inter-related problems of the Field Act and long-range planning aie 
well known to him and other members of his immediate staff. I am grateful for 
Dr Scharer'"- courage and largesse in not only permitting but providing 
opportunities for a classified member of his office staff to react so candidly 
to a plan with which he has been so closely identified. 

Second, I intend no inference through my statements that X think 1 know the 
answers. On the contrary, I am still trying to analyze what the questions are. 
My basic position is that the issues must be identified before the question* 
are formulated, and the scope of the problem must be recognized before 
commitments to alternative answers are made. 



Following are specific suggestions to translate this concept into recommended 
actions: 

1. That the realistic expectancy of needing a school at its existing 
location for at least the next 20 years or more be the determining 
factor on whether any additional capital investments should be made 

in the school. 

2. That the following factors be applied in the order listed to 

determine and plan for "what" is to be done at a particular 
school, and that the "what” be expanded to include: repair, . 

reconstruct, modernize , replace, discontinue , c onsolidate j>r incor - 
porate with another school , or enlarge (buildings and/or acreage). 



'**?•*•& 1 0 1 1 
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a. 



b. 



c. 



Educational inadequacies for the present educational program 
and for the anticipated future educational program to be con- 
ducted there 

Adeauacv of the site (6 of the present elementary schools, Santa 
Barbar/High School, and Santa Barbara Junior High School are not 
located on "too- small" sites according to the Board s own 
criteria for selecting new school sites) 

Future life expectancy of the particular building under consid 
era t ion (if it appears that certain buildings should be phased 
out, no more monies should be invested in them) 



d t Engineering studies 



e. 



Age of the building (the "youngest" of our Pte-Field Act buildings 
is now 36, the main building at Santa Barbara High School xs 
44 years old) 



* f. Cost of alternative courses of action 

3. -chat sites and buildings at school units deemed to be expendable 
be sold, and the proceeds applied to improving the remami g 

schools. 

4 That no monies be committed for "bare bones rehabilitation" without 
modernization to effectuate the instruction to be conducted, 
equal facility standards among schools. 

s That we return to the concept that an educational master plan, 

5 - fnfludinglorhable solutions for the education of ethnic group 
comes first - then a housing master plan - then a fxnanexal mast 

plan. 

6 That more stable arrangements be made for the housing of special 

6 - education classes that are moved annually from school to school 
depending on where empty classrooms may be located, and to provi 
adequate facilities for Parma School. 

7 That present trends to expand pre-school classes, children’s cent ^» 
continuation high schools, and other extensions of the regular school 
program be realistically assessed, and that planned provisxon be made 
for more permanent housing for such programs. 

8 That the implications of this year's changes in the kindergarten 
laws be translated into the number of kindergarten classrooms that 

should be anticipated. 

»• 

theyale already there"; that sufficient facilitiesofvariouSokxnds^ 
lodTcated bv the educational master plan be provided for t. 
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regular program and the special kinds of instructional assistance 
required for handicapped and disadvantaged children. 

10 That the matter of bussing elementary school students not be . 
abandoned as a means of achieving ethnic balance at all schools 
because of the disproportionate amount of unfavorable attention 
that bussing students under the July, 1967, plan may have received. 

If the suggestion in # 9 above should be accomplished, some bussing 
of students to and from the "fewer, larger, better 1 ' schools would 
most likely have to be an inherent part of the planning. 

11, That the size of the total problem not be tailored to the major 

degree being discussed now within the framework of the known monies 
available in the next too years or so. This is utterly unrealistic 
if I have any grasp at all of the total problem, our experiences here 
in Santa Barbara within the last six to eight years, and the experi- 
ences of 71 other Southern California school districts reflected 
in the Schwilke report. 



I do not minimize in these points the requirement that practical, workable 
solutions be found on the ethnic problem. This requirement is reflected in 
all of my comments and suggestions even though the words may not be directly 
expressed. The triumvurate of education, housing, employment has been 
discussed in philosophical terms long enough. Everyone has an opinion on 
which comes first. Now I'll express mine. Education has the clear-cut 
responsibility to take the lead in assimilating Americans who are aliens 
their own country into the main stream of American life. 



I close without apology for the length of this statement, 
of several successive drafts, and much more could be said 
suffice as a summary. 



It is the s' *>rtest 
Three points rill 



1. The whole of the problem is greater than the sum of the parts that 
have been presented for discussion thus far; 

2. Santa Barbara, has, through the vehicle of the Field Act problem, 
the one golden opportunity it may ever have to develop and accomplish 
sound master planning for what education should achieve m this 
community. 

3 If these problems cannot be resolved in Santa Barbara, there is little 
hope that they will be resolved in other communities. 



GMB/ls 
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GUIDELINES FOR LONG-RANGE PL ANN IN 



Ac * op ted by Board of Education, Richmond Unified School District 



January 3, 1968 



board of education of the Richmond Unified School District 
reaffirms its commitment to equality of educational opportun ^ 
for ail students. Recognizing that desegregation and compensatory 
education are necessary to achieve equality o£ educational oppor- 
tunitv, plans for correcting racial and ethnic imbalance will con- 
tinue" and accelerate as new schools are built and decisions are 
made on grade reorganization. 

Administrative staff will plan for integration in sequential steps 
in conjunction with teachers, community representatives and con- 
sultants from local, county and state agencies, vis., education, 
health, social services, police, employment, as required. 

Schools in disadvantaged areas will receive special consideration 
regarding teacher placement, school supplies and curriculum desig . 

Parental involvement (from all co^nitieslandgeneralcommunit^sup- 

nort will be sought and utilized to strengthen the district s pro 
grams and encourage interpersonal and intergroup activities in integr - 
ted” meetings. The district's intergroup relations specialist shall 
be instrumental in arranging for meetings in the neig °“’‘ °° ® serve 
act as a communicating link between schools and the people they serve. 

Courses dealing with American History, including Mexican American 
culture, and the contributions of all minorities will »e developed 
further! School-community activities such asplaysconcetsinter 
n9f .. n ,, fairs shall feature cultural diversity, citizens trom tne 
community (Anglo, Mexican American, Negro) should be involved In t e 
planning for such events. 

Racial and ethnic data from each school will continue to be gathered 
the district. Adjustments in the composition of school populations 
will be made as feasible to improve the racial balanC ® °* 

Changes may be accomplished by redrawing boundaries, modifying g 
assignments or effecting student transfers in conformity with the 
Richmond Unified School District's long-range plan for integration. 

m conformity with Sections 2010 and 2011, Title 5 California Ad minis- 
trative Code, one of the primary criteria for all buildin 0 plans c 
site selection shall be the Immediate effect on existing racial and 
ethnic imbalance. This shall be considered in relation to the distn-t 

long-range integration plan. 



8. Programs of in-service education and intergroup education for certifi- 
cated and classified personnel, cooperatively planned, shall continue 
to be an integral part of the integration process. The district's 
intergroup relations specialist shall be instrumental in the planning 
and implementation of in-service programs. 

9. Counseling, special education and special services v;ill be reassessed 
in terms of their effectiveness in meeting the needs ’of all students. 

10. The instructional program shall stress flexibility, and grouping 
practices shall be reassessed periodically to allow all students to 
progress educationally to the optimum of their ability. 

11. Periodical evaluations of the guidelines shall be held. 
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EXCERPT, SUGGESTED GUIDELINES FOR IMPLEMENTATION OF SENATE BILL 53* 

( Bilingual Instruction ) 



6.0 Grouping practices for language instruction 

6.1 Isolation from the mainstream of the school's educa- 
tional program is not considered advantageous. The 
emphasis of schools should be upon the grouping of. 
students for bilingual instruction that will maximize 
instructional benefits to the pupils. 



6.2 Students may be assigned to programs of special language 
instruction for a limited period of time each day, but 
all students, regardless of language ability, should 
have the opportunity to participate in all activities 
which are part of the regular school program. Special 
consideration as to possible exceptions from the latter 
statement may be made from those activities which re- 
quire competence in English, spoken or written, which 
these children do not possess. The intent. here is to 
minimize student failure and loss of self-image. 



63 In no way should these guidelines be interpreted as 

bypassing the State Board of Education policy in regard 
to segregation on the basis of race, color, or et.mc 
condition. 1 In order that the student be phased into 
the regular school program as soon as possible, schools 
should°insure that well-qualified teachers and other 
personnel carry on a continuous review and evaluation 
of each pupil's ability and readiness to pront from 
the regular school program. 



iCalifornia Administrative Code, Title V, Article 2010 

2011. 



‘California State' Department of Education, IntradepartmentaL Com. 
mittee on Bilingual Instruction, January 5, 1968. 



(Education Code Section 71 /.STATS. 1967/) 
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A. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS 

(Excerpt fro m Afro-Americans in the Far West: — A Kandpook f or 
M^ors, by Jack D. Forbes, Far West Laboratory for Educational 

Research “and Development, Berkeley, 1967) 



SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS 

A school serving Afro-American pupils should serve as « bridge 
between these students and the adult world which they will sub 
seauently enter. This adult world will sometimes be Anglo in 
character, but more often it will be of a mixed Anglo-Negro 
culture. In any case, the school, if it is to be a bridge, must 
serve as a transitional experience and not as a sudden leap in 
a foreign set of values and practices.”' 

Additionally, American Negroes live within the margins of « society 
which has treated them in an almost unbelievably 
for three hundred years, and more terribly still, has attempt 
(consciously or otherwise) to instill in the Negro a sense of 
inferiority. The school must address itself to the task of - 
bol s tering^ the self-image of black pupils and adults in order to 
overcome the psychological effects of centuries of discrimination. 
This is a doubly difficult task in view of the continuing reality 
of life in the United States, but it must be undertaken as a 
central function of any school serving Afro-Americans. 

For all of the above reasons such a school needs to develop a set of 
strategies , in close collaboration with the local b ack community, 
which w T * 11 make the school truly belong to the people being 
served, rather than to the people who operate the school system. 

The following are suggestions which hopefully will help tc br ng 
about such a change. 

1 The school environment should have some element of Afro-American 
character, subject, of course, to the desires of the local 
black community. Such character can be created by means of 
murals depicting aspects of the Afro-American or Africa 
heritage, the erection of statues depicting outstanding 
leaderfof African ancestry, displays of African and Afro- 
American arts and crafts, bulletin boa rdsdepictingb lack 
people and their accomplishments, and by the adoption of 
name for the school which is relevant to our Afro-American 
past. The expense involved in the above will not necessarily be 
great, as adults in the local Afro-American community might 
well become involved in projects which would have the effe 
of making the school ” their” school. , 
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21. Share good ideas at department meetings. 

22. Use E, S, N for grading daily work of basic students. 

23. Try writing a note to a student to reprimand him rather than doing 
it aloud in class. 

24. Give bonus points for attendance - especially on test days. 

25. Break down your content into modules of accomplishment for learning 
in smaller parcels and with more immediate goals. 

26. Provide for some kind of individual recognition almost daily. 

27. Work out class plans and goals with the class. 

28. Evaluate learning in a variety of ways - not just by written tests. 

29. Experiment with other teachers with team teaching. 

30. In every way try to be more positive - rely less on threats. 

31. Identify your low achievers early in the seme .ter and zero in on them 

immediately. Advise them and their parents of the extra help available 

at school. 

32. Motivate all students to participate in the student activities of the 
school ~ athletics, clubs, etc* 

33. Utilize more student leadership in class. This helps students to 
assume more responsibility for good discipline - it doesn't all come 
from the teacher. Ha r e class officers. 

34. Emphasize that a "new deal" is available each semester - fresh start. 

35. Always keep the students busy in class, varying the activity during 
each class period. 

36. Plan assignments that enable a student to maintain at least a "C" average 
if he is doing his best. 

37. Utilize better the A-V materials available - not just films but records, 
tapes, exhibits, pictures, charts, etc. 

38. Improve the self image of low achievers. 

39. Constantly re-examine teaching methods, grading practices, course 
objectives with an eye to reaching all students and enabling all 
students to achieve some measure of success. 

BFP.OMMENDATIONS for the school 

1 • Attempt to better the attendance of students and reporting procedures. 
Provide a convenient way for teachers to report attendance problems 

to parents. 
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2 . Reduce class size. 

3. Provide more teacher aides. 

4. Consider changes in our ability grouping system. 

5 Make some modifications in our curriculum, such as, a greater 
variety of course offerings within existing course structures. 
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SUS6£STIPWS FOR TEftCHE«S /W> A>MIi/ISrftoTO«S 

(Excerpt free, tfat^w-itertews ,_A-Hffift gg £ f° r ^“ ca<r p ’ 
fey Jack-D. Forbe«, Fir West U'Wrato^TTr ^e«.«en3) 
y Research and J5eVilopmert, g^rMey, M» 7 > 

Insofar as Is feasible i school Indents" «d“£ 

.•acrican pupils should serve as a ^8- ^ dor id Will 

adult world Which they £« St^T^w^nw it '’ill bo of mixed Anglo- 
sometimes be Ang^o in c..<~ra^ % • ' ^ ^ is be a bridge, must. 

Mexican culture. In any case the school i. t s o ,'J.* totally 

serve as a transitional experience and not as a sucu.en i--, 
foreign set of values and practices. 

1. The school environment should have some^elemcnt £ 

subject of course to . the *«£»» - ~ means of murals depicting 

t^s l £ th^Mexican- American heritage, Hi ^cuo-lle^itan^ architecture, 
the erection of statues depictxng outstan. in ^ } , ex1can £rts 

ancestry (such as governors o- CUifo • ’’ “^ rs ' ons and accomplish- 

and crafts, bulletin boar*, s -epi ‘ school v;hich is relevant 

saxars.- qgS&issttU* 

szr t “?«K ,»!«» -<=» »- 

effect of making the school, '•their” school. 

, , , .„ {efr , rnri? o UC h a school should be familiar ^vith 

2. Teachers and administrators in suen a utilize this linguistic 

the Spanish language and should he encouraged to u i ^ 

ncca f s t the very least, every such school must possess seven 

gra^demands adequate^arent-nchool interaction and communication. 

3. Communications intended for parents such as 

sh^btlnf raged to 

flfi™ 1 iiitnoual pattern. Where many, parents cannot understand 
Spiiish, consideration should be given to orgamxing an bng ish- 
speaking sub-section for those parents who are not MHngu. , 
more preferably, using the P.T.A. as a vehicle 
and English to all parents. 

A. ' Every effort should be made to encourage full development in both 

S r iS \ a 1at n | l 4nhally hit ioth Spanish and English are taught in 
this may mean essentia y nther hand imaginative administrators 

the elementary grades. °n ^othe^jrJ, . ^^,1 atmosphere by 

the use C of r signs and displays throughout the school featuring both 
languages. 

5 In schools composed primarily of Spanish-speaking pupils, 

permitted by law, instruction should probably commence in Spanxsh, 
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7. 



8 . 



9. 



10 , 



11 , 



12 , 



wrrt Ml's!) bein'} +^ht d« & secevA, or foreif*, 

wrx^ 5 S 10 OI bofli t **^*^ 5 1 1 as f th y 

H«0 fAfttug. 

5 uppl^e>«^r^ trials util land in the clzssr*™, *S Wei? <*s library 
riches, .Uia tndtfjt Spanish- language and/or ^^-‘-orxnn.od 
fter«5 C ne-s , newspapers, boohs, pnonegraph records, L *‘-» 
c^«J? ITordei to provide bilingual and bicultural experience* 

f»r all pupils. 

CuV/i^!^^ the School sbntild possess a Mexican d|i»ensfem wberewer 
opprp^tate. I* SocTfiX science courses where the dovelcpwen. of th^ 
Ses+urn Urn' tied States is bein% discussed* aMe.nti.cn should be & 
tr^ mspano^Xfcan pion-rl of the £**»«*, to #*t«* and 

explorers, to economic and political developments taking >' Uc :‘ 
unSer Mexican auspices. Courses in state history m the. southwest 
should devote considerable time to the total Mexican heritage, including 
th At* of nfodern~d<iy Mexican- Awe ricans. 

Course*, in literature, should include readings in Mexican literature 
^translation, if necessary) and works by and about Mexlcan-Americans. 

Curricula in music and ’’music appreciaton” should give attention to 
an classes of Mexican music, including folk-Indian, llispano- Mexican, 
ani neo-classical forms. In .any schools instruction rn 
music, Aztec music and dance, or Mexican bioss b-nd mig . < P 

or supplement the standard band and orchestra classes. 

Art and craft courses should acquaint all pupils with Mexican art forms 
and should provide instruction in Mexican ceramics, mosaic work, 
weaving, et cetera, wherever feasible or appropriate. 

- Mexican cooking, folk-dancing, and costume-making should be aval lab ie 
as a part of the school's programs in home economics and fine arts 
wherever sufficient interest exists. 

Mexican-American adults and youth should be involved in the life of 
the school as resource people, supplementary teachers, teacher s 

and special occasion speakers. One of the primary objectives 

- - -* .... -|£ the school with the local adult 



aides, — 4 

of educators should be the linking 
community. 

13 Our Mexican cultural heritage, whenever brought into the school, should 
be treated as an integral and valuable part of our common southwestern 
legacy, and not as a bit of "exotica" to be used solely for the benefit 

of Mexican-American pupils. 

14 In a school composed of students from diverse cultural backgrounds 
every effort should be made to bring a little of each cullure ?- nt ° 
school. A part of this effort might involve incorporating each major 
ethnic celebration into the school routine (focusing. on Chinese- ^ 
Americans at Chinese Hew Year, Mexican- Americans during Cinco de a, 

et cetera). 






i^. Counselors UnA *bo a, lessor dLe^rne, the entire staff) should receive 
Sp€cf4,1 trdfnin^ in Mexican -American culture and history anu shoule 
hive & frt anthropology and/or sociology. 

16. School personnel Mo believe that it is important to examine pupils 

periodical lv in order to provide data on "ability” for future counsel- 
i nr or" '"’tracking " should wish to obtain accurate information by the 
use of tests which are relatively unbiased. It is difficult to ascer- 
tain the potential of Spanish-speaking or dialect-speaking youth by 
moans of standard English -language tests, nor can that of law-income 
students be predicted on the. bas„< of tests oriented, toward middle- 
class paraphernalia or concepts. On the other hand, biased tests wi 
substantially predict the formal achievement level of culturally differ- 
ent pupils attending biased schools. Therefore, a change in tests wil 
accomplish little unless accompanied by changes in the school, which 
serve to realize and enhance the potential revealed by the new test. 

The nhove suggestions are basically designed to change the atmosphere of the 
school so as to provide greater motivation for all concerned, as well as to 
impart useful knowledge. In addition, many curricular and methodological 
innovations are available which are e oected to improve learning for ajj. # 
students and these new programs should certainly be made available to Jexi can - 
American youngsters. It is to be suspected, however, that a school which is 
basically indifferent, or hostile toward the Mexican heritage will not succee~ 
in stimulating greater learning merely by the use of methodological in £°“ 
vations unaccompanied by a change in the general orientation cf the school. 
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A. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS 

(Excerp- f rom Afro-Americans in the Far West: A Handbook for 

Educators, by Jack D. Forbes, Far West laboratory for Educational 
Research and Development, Berkeley, 1967) 



SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS 

A school serving Afro-American pupils should serve as a bridge 
between these students and the adult world which they will sub 
seouently enter. This adult world will sometimes be Anglo in 
character, but more often it will be of a mixed Anglo-Negro 
culture In any case, the school, if it is to be a bridge, must 
serve as a transitional experience and not as a sudden leap into 
a foreign set of values and practices. 

Additionally, American Negroes live within the margins of a society 
M h has treated them in an almost unbelievably repressive manne 
trthree hundred yjrs, and more terribly still, has attempted 
(consciously or otherv/ise) to instill in the Negro a sense 
inferiority. The school must address itself to the task of . 
bolstering^ the self-image of black pupils and adults in order to 
overcome the psychological effects of centuries of discrimination. 
This is a doubly difficult task in view of the continuing reality 
of life in the United States, but it must be undertaken as a 
central function of any school serving Afro-Americans. 

For all of the above reasons such a school needs to develop a set of 
strategies, in close collaboration with the local black community, 
which w< 11 make the school truly belong to the people being 
served, rather than to the people who operate the school system. 

The following are suggestions which hopefully will help tc br ng 
about such a change. 

1 The school environment should have some element of Afro-American 
character, subject, of course, to the desires of the local 
black community. Such character can be created by means of 
murals depicting aspects of the Afro-American otAfri 
heritage, the erection of statues depicting outstanding 
leaders of African ancestry, displays of African and Afro- 
American arts and crafts, bulletin b ° a ^ ds f 

people and their accomplishments, and by the adoption ® 
name for the school which is relevant to our Afro-American 
past. The expense involved in the above will not be 

great, as adults in the local Afro-American community might 
well become involved in projects which would have the effe 
of making the school ’’their" school. 
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2. Teachers and administrators in such a school should be familiar 
with the dialect spoken by the pupils and should be encouraged 
to utilize this language wherever appropriate in order to 
enhance communication both with pupils and with parents. 

3. Imaginative administrators and teachers may wish to further 
linguistic development by using the local dialect as an initial 
means for introducing language concepts and for developing 
bi-dialectical skills. 

• 

4. If the local dialect is sufficiently different from standard 
English, the latter will need to be taught with an "English 
as a second language" technique. 

5. Where the local community is interested, non-European languages 
spoken in Africa (such as Arabic, Swahili, or Yoruba) might be 
offered along with, or in place of, European languages at the 
secondary level. The United States needs persons able to 
speak African native languages and likewise certain Afro- 
American groups are interested in having such idioms taught. 

6. Supplementary materials utilized in the classroom, as well as 
library resources, should include numerous Negro-oriented 
items (magazines, newspapers, books, phonograph records, films, 
et cetera), in order to provide cross-cultural experiences for 
all pupils and to provide an atmosphere relevant to the black 
pupil's heritage. 

Afro-American periodicals used in the school should cover the 
full range of opinion, including, for example, Ebony magazine 
with its basically Negro middle class orientation, militantly 
separatist Liberator magazine, and Mr. Muhammad Speaks , an 
organ of the Nation of Islam. The issues raised by these 
various publications are often real issues which cannot be 
ignored by a school designed to be involved with the community 

and its concerns. 

* 

7. Every effort should be made to acquaint pupils and visiting 
parents with the rich literature now available pertaining to 

. Africa and Afro-Americans. Many techniques are useful, 
including a permanent display case near the main entrance to the 
school, a paperback library operated by students or parents, 
a paperback bookstore, and an extensive use of supplementary 
soft-cover books as a part of regular classwork. ■ Books by 
black authors should be given special prominence, as in a 
display case where photographs of the author can be placed next 
to the book being exhibited. 

8. Curricula in the school should possess a Negro dimension wherever 
appropriate. In social science courses where the development of 
the western United States is being discussed, attention should 

be given to the black pioneers of the Southwest, to Negro 
governors, explorers and soldiers, and to more recent Afro-American 
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developments. Courses in Afro-American history should be 
offered in all schools attended by pupils of African ancestry 
and these courses should not limit .their attention to United 
States English-speaking Negroes. 

9. Courses in literature should include readings in African and 
Afro-American literature (in translation, if necessary) and 
works by and about Negroes. 

10. Curricula in music and "music appreciation" shouid give attention 
to all classes of Afro-American music, including folk- blues , 
jazz, Afro-Brazilian, Afro-Cuban, Calypso, and other forms. In 
many schools, instruction in Afro-American musical forms might 
well replace or supplement the standard band and orchestra classes, 
in order to take advantage of one of the important assets brought 
to school by many Negro pupils. 

11 The dance would appear to be an area where many black young 

people can readily contribute to the enrichment of a school s 
program. While it would be a mistake to hold that all y° uth 
Negro background are "good dancers", it is 
black culture encourages the development of this skx . 
and Afro-American dance styles should be included in any 
curriculum, along with other forms of the art. 

12. Arts and crafts courses should acquaint all pupils with African 
and Afro-American art forms and should provxde a close tie in 
with the various "Black Arts" movements developing m ghetto 

communities. 

13 Southern Negro cooking should be available as a part of the school's 
programs in home economics wherever sufficient interest exists. 

14 Since one of the primary objectives of educators should be the 
linking of the school with the local adult community.itfollows 
that Afro-American adults and youth should be involved in the 1 
of the school as resource people, supplementary teachers, e 

aides, and special occasion speakers. 

* 

Additionally, local advisory committees should be as^d to help 
develop policy either for a neighborhood school or for a Negr 
oriented cultural enrichment program in a district -wide or 
regional school. No elements of African or Afro-Americ an cultu re 
should be introduced into any school witfom £ thg. acti ye ^ 
participation of local black people in the developmen t of the 

program . 

IS. Our Afro-American cultural heritage, whenever brought into the 
school should be treated as sn integral and valuable part of 
1 cion legacy, and not as a bit of "exotica" to be used solely 

for the benefit of black pupils. 
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16. In a school composed of students from diverse cultural back- 
grounds every effort should be made to bring a little of each 
culture into the school. A part of this effort might involve 
incorporating each major ethnic celebration into the school 
routine (focusing on Chinese-Americans at Chinese New Year,^ 
Mexican-Americans during Clnco de Mayo, Negroes during Negro 
History V7eek, et cetera) . 

17. School personnel should receive special training in Afro- 
American culture and history and should have some back- 
ground in anthropology and/or sociology. It may well be 
that school personnel hired for employment in ghetto- area 
schools should have several weeks of intensive pre-service 
training in cross-cultural dynamics not unlike that receive 
by Peace Corps and VISTA trainees. Such training should 
actively involve persons from the local community to be served. 

18. A school serving a ghetto neighborhood should become closely 
identified with the aspirations of the local community an 
should function, in so far as is possible, within the 

work of the local culture. This may call for much reoriantation 
on the part of middle class school personnel, whether of African 
or non-African ancestry. It will also call for a revamping of 
the curricula so that course content deals with the real world 
perceived daily by ghetto children. For example, courses in 
United States Government' should describe the manner w w ic 
political action actually takes place and not an idealized 
version of what might be the case in some non-existent utopia. 
Perhaps one appropriate manner in which to teach governmental 
concepts might involve training secondary-level students as 
community organizers or community service workers. 

19. School personnel who believe that it is important to examine 
pupils periodically in order to provide data on ability 
for future counseling or "tracking” should wish to obtain 
accurate information by the use of tests which are re a ive y 
unbiased. It is difficult to ascertain the potential of dialect 
speaking youth by means of standard English-language tests, 
nor can that of low-income students be predicted on the asis 
of tests oriented toward middle-class paraphenalia or concepts. 

On the other hand, biased tests will substantially predict the 
formal achievement level of culturally different or low-income * 
pupils attending biased schools. Therefore, a change in tests 
will accomplish little unless accompanied by changes in the school, 
which serve ‘to realize and enhance the potential reveale y 

the new test. 

20. Maximum use should be made of techniques which «e designed to 
enhance self-concept and involve the community in the iife of 
the school, including the use of parent teaching aides, older 
pupils as tutors for younger pupils, and college stude "bs 
minority background as para-professional counselors. See sub- 
D fbelowl for additional related suggestions. 
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B. 



The above suggestions are basically designed to change the atmosphere 
of the school so* as to provide greater motivation for all concerned 
a ; well as to impart useful knowledge. In addition, many curricular 
and methodological innovations are available which are ex P® ct f* t0 
improve learning for all students and these new programs should 
certainly be made available to Afro-American youngsters. It is 
to be suspected, however, that a school which is basics y 
indifferent or hostile toward the. local black culture wil no 
succeed in stimulating greater learning merely by the use o 
methodological innovations unaccompanied by a change in e 
general orientation of the school. 

C. Attention should be given to African and Afro-An>erican history end 
culture in all schools, regardless of ethnic composition. Ang 
American young people grow up in a "never-never" land of ™yholosy 
as regards th^ Negro and it is crucial for our society's future that 
anti-Negro myths be exposed and eliminated. We must bear in mind 
that the "white problem in America" , the tendency of Anglo-Americans 
for three centuries to exploit and denigrate »on-wh ites is i probably 
still the major hurdle blocking the advancement of the black 
. population. White young people, growing up in a mythic 
prejudice against Negroes and knowing nothing of black contributi , 
may well, as adults, frustrate many of the goals of education 
programs directly involving Afro-Americans. 

should' be 



Tho multi -cultural realit y of American life and histo ry 
pgyt; of every school s curri culum. 

t» t« mflnv urban settings it may be that the creation of “Community 

Education Centers" in place of age-segregatedsecondary.continuation, 

and adult schools will contribute to the solution of a number of 
problems. Many urban centers lack sufficient facilities fo * . 
education", have essentially unsatisfactory "continuation schools • 
for their most difficult students, and experience serious discip i 
and motivation problems in the ordinary secondary schools. 

For the above reasons, it is herein suggested that urban secondary 
schools be transformed into multi-purpose "educational centers for 
the total community which they serve, after the pattern "f thej 
college. To eliminate the segregated "teenage and adult schools, 
to add to the total educational resources of a community, and to 
taprove school-community relations the following specific changes 
in secondary schools are suggested. 

1 Open up all classes in the regular day program to any student, 
regardless of age, who might benefit from the class. 

2 Open up all evening "adult" classes to any student, regardless 
of age, and develop evening programs where none exist. 

% Combine the regular day and evening programs, along with new 

Ute afternoon and Saturday classes, into a continuous day program. 



4. Provide a nursery and a pre-school so that mothers of small 
children may. enroll for classes. 

5 Provide a social lounge and center, perhaps in a partially 
used basement area, to be decorated by the students and kept 

open until 10:00 p.m. 

6. Provide areas, if space is available, for sewing centers, et 
cetera, for adults as well as youth. 

7 Utilize teenage students as much as possible in working with 
the nursery" ^-school, and other projects, so as to provide 
opportunities for the development of self-confidence and other 
desirable qualities. 

8. Abolish all age-grading systems, so that each class consists of 
students capable of doing the work regardless of age. 

9. Allow older teenagers to carry a partial load and still remain 
involved in the school s program. 

* io. Encourage work- experience programs. 

11 Encourage the teachers, parents, adult and "regular students to 
‘ elect an advisory board to develop school policy, innovations, 

and enrichment experiences. 

12 Alter the curriculum and orientation of the school so as to make 
it fully relevant to the language, culture, and desires of the 

community served. 

13 Conduct a series of intensive community- teacher workshops to 

' develop a full awareness of the contributions which both groups 
can make, and of the character and social dynamics of the lo 

community . 

Accompanying the opening up of classes to all and their extension into 
the evening hours and to weekends should also be the following. 

1. The development of an adeouate bookstore in each schooi.maktng 
available a significant proportion of current educational paper 
bound books and periodicals; 

2 Allowing Instructors to offer at least one seminar-type course 
each semester, perhaps on a topic of their choice, but with the 
approval of their faculty colleagues and based upon community 

relevance. 

3 Allowing instructors to establish their own class schedules, using 
theextended day period and Saturday If so desired, subject 

• primarily to the approval of their faculty colleagues, 
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4. Encouraging faculty to keep abreast of new knowledge in their 
fields by providing scholarships which would enable teachers 
to take additional subject-matter course work or pursue 
research- literature review interests during the non- teaching 
months. 

In summary, it seems a shame indeed that in many urban areas where 
non-scholastics are in obvious need of the opportunity ror additional 
secondary- level schooling, that the only schools in their areas or 
neighborhoods capable of meeting these needs arbitrarily restrict 
themselves to certain kinds of potential students or segregate y 
a g e -groups and thereby diminish the educational opportunities of 

all concerned. 

The P' ysical facilities and most of the personnel needed for community 
education centers are already available. All that is needed now is a 
willingness to experiment and innovate. 



